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Hidpath,  Joan  Glar 

AN  IMMOETAL  MIND. 


TRIBUTE    OF    JOHN    CLARK    RIDPATH 
TO   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


He  Was  the  Greatest  Thinker  of  the  Age. 
His  Intellectual  Forces  Were  Always 
Marshaled  In  Precise  Order  — His  Re- 
ply to  Horace  Greeley. 

[Copyright,  1896,  by  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.] 

I  L  LI  AM  H. 
HERNDON,  the 
partner  and  biog- 
rapher of  Lin- 
coln, visiting  me 
one  night  a  short 
time  before  his 
death,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  chair 
from  which  these 
words  are  dictat- 
ed, said  :  "Lincoln  read  less  and  thought 
more  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
There  is  not  one  great  book  that  he  ever 
read  thoroughly.  When  a  boy,  he  read 
the  Bible,  and  when  of  age  he  read 
Shakespeare,  and  he  often  quoted  from 
both,  but  he  never  read  either  book 
through.  I  repeat  that  he  was  the  poor- 
est reader  and  the  greatest  thinker, 
within  his  sphere,  in  America,  if  not  in 
the  world." 

The  sayer  of  this  was  already  tremu- 
lous with  the  premonitions  of  the  final 
catastrophe,  but  his  head  was  clear,  and 
I  could  but  remember  that  he  had  been 
for  a  long  time  more  intimate  with  Lin- 
coln than  was  ever  any  other  man.  I  be- 
lieve that  Herndon's  judgment  was  good 
in  the  matter  referred  to.  Lincoln  did 
think  more — and  better — than  any  other 
man  in  America.  He  rose  above  his  age 
because  he  was  the  greatest  thinker.  In 
many  particulars  he  was  not  the  highest 
man.  He  was  not  the  best.  He  was  not 
the  noblest.  He  was  not  the  greatest 
pioneer  of  freedom.  He  was  not  much 
moved  with  the  sublime  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  but  he  could  outthink  any 
man  of  the  age. 

The  operations  of  Lincoln's  mind 
were  more  exact  and  more  certain,  more 
complete  and  finished,  than  were  those 
of  any  other  miDd  in  that  greatest  epoch 
of  our  national  existence.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  the  matter  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  enter  upon  a  new  analysis  or  to 
revise  the  old  analyses  of  the  Lincoln- 
ian  intellect,  but  I  insist  on  the  main 
fact  and  emphasize  it — namely,  that 
Lincoln  could  outthink  any  man  of  his 
age  and  country.  His  reading  was  so 
small  and  desultory  that  it  may  be 
wholly  disregarded,  but  his  view  of  the 
world  he  lived  in  was  clearer,  more  far- 
reaching  and  distinct  than  that  of  any 
of  his  contemporaries  or  any  several  of 
them  together. 

Note  with  particularity  the  mode 
and  manner  of  that  tall,  gaunt,  melan- 
choly creature  moving  among  his  fellows 
and  talking  to  them  in  the  manner  of 
^sop.,  Of  nature  hejknew  nofcbjne.._He. 
never  referred  to  nature.  He  never  spoke 
of  rain  or  shine,  of  the  green  earth  or 
the  blue  sky,  of  forest  or  plain,  of  dis- 
tant mountain  or  ruffled  sea.  He  who 
had  himself  been  aflatboatman  descend- 
ing the  Father  of  Waters  gives  no  sign 
that  the  majestic  stream  ever  interested 
him  or   touched  his   imagination.      His 


speeches  are  as  devoid  of  reference  to 
the  aspects  of  the  natural  world  as 
though  no  such  world  existed. 

I  recall  with  interest  that  the  very 
last  words  Lincoln  delivered  on  the  aft- 
ernoon before  the  assassination — last  of 
those  great  utterances  that  for  six  or 
seven  years  electrified  and  enlightened 
half  the  world — were  a  message  of  sug- 
gestion and  encouragement  to  the  min- 
ers of  the  Rockies.  Schuyler  Colfax  was 
going  thither  and  was  paying  his  final 
call  at  the  White  House.  Lincoln  said 
to  him  :  "I  want  you  to  take  a  message 
for  me  to  the  miners.  I  have  large  ideas 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  nation. 
During  the  war,  when  we  were  adding 
$2,000,000  a  day  to  our  national  debt,  I 
did  not  care  about  encouraging  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  our  precious 
metals,  but  now  that  the  rebellion  is 
overthrown  and  we  know  pretty  nearly 
the  amount  of  our  national  debt,  the 
more  gold  and  silver  we  mine  makes 
the  payment  of  that  debt  so  much  the 
easier.  Now  I  am  going  to  encourage 
that  in  every  possible  way.  *  *  *  I  in- 
tend to  point  the  immigrants  to  the 
gold  and  silver  that  wait  for  them  in 
the  west.  Tell  the  miners  from  me  that 
I  shall  promote  their  interests  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  ability,  because  their  pros- 
perity is  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  " 
These  were  the  last  public  words  of 
the  Immortal,  and  they  were  as  pro- 
phetic and  true  as  the  rest.  If  Lincoln 
were  present  today,  and  in  power,  the 
international  gold  trust  would  break 
itself  to  pieces  on  the  immovable  granite 
of  that  great  and  honest  nature. 

Lincoln   has   been  credited  with  pos- 
sessing a  vein  of   poetry.      That    is   not 
true.    He  had  no  imagination,  no  ideal- 
ity.    The  one  poem  which  he  is  said  to 
have  known   by  heart  is  a  long  piece  of 
moralizing  doggerel  about   the  folly  of 
pride  in  such  a  creature  as  man.     It  has 
in  it  the  precise  tone  of  melancholy  and 
doubt  which  were  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  Lincoln's  somber  senbiments. 
For  that  reason  he  read  the  poem  and 
committed    it.     He   was   a   dabbler    in 
Shakespeare   because  the  aphorisms  of 
that  Titanic  genius  suited  him  in  point 
and   argument.      It  was  not   the  poetry, 
but   the   Shakespearean    logic,  that   he 
caught  at  and  took.   To  him  Meissonier's 
"Friedland"    would   have   suggested  a 
story  of  the  Blackhawk  war,  and  Millet's 
"Angelus"  would  have  brought  to  mind 
a  joke  that  he  once  heard  in  Indiana. 

Poetically  considered,  Lincoln's  mind 
was  as  flat  as  a  mustering  ground.  The 
aesthetic  faculties  were  wanting.  He 
endured  music  as  a  necessity.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1863,  being  serenaded, 
he  concluded  his  speech  thus:  "Recent 
events  bring  up  glorious  names,  and 
particularly  prominent  ones,  but  these  I 
will  not  mention.  Having  said  thus 
much,  I  will  now  take  the  music." 
That  is,  I  will  take  it  as  medicine !  The 
excursive  power  did  not  exist  in  Lin- 
coln's mind.   He  had  no  flight.   Even  in 


the  finest  things  that  he  ever  said  we 
may  perceive  that  they  were  intellectu- 
ally fabricated,  woven  out  of  reason  in 
the  brain  loom,  drawn  from  the  subject 
as  with  a  syllogistic  spindle  through 
the  hackle  of  the  rule  of  three. 

Lincoln  was  the  mighty  wrestler.  The 
man  never  lived  who  co-Id  throw  him 
on  equal  ground.  Once  in  his  clutches, 
the  strongest  antagonist  was  broken, 
whirled  with  his  feet  to  the  planets  and 
cast  prone.  Horace  Greeley  was  no 
weakling.  When  he  was  enraged,  the 
power  of  the  gods  was  on  him.  In  the 
high  noon  of  the  war  he  attacked  the 
president  and  demanded  to  know  his 
meaning.  Would  he  or  would  he  not 
abolish  slavery?  Was  he  or  was  he  not  a 
friend  to  freedom?  Had  the  loyal  peo- 
ple hoped  in  vain?  Would  the  adminis- 
tration never  do  anything?  What  was 
the  war  waged  for  anyhow?  Did  the  . 
president  himself  know  or  did  he  not 
know  his  own  meaning?  Would  he 
plainly  tell  the  nation  what  were  his 
purposes  and  aims?  And  this  is  Lin- 
coln's reply: 

"If  there  be  those  who  would  not 
save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would 
not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it.  If  I  could  save  it  by  free- 
ing all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it,  and  if 
I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leav- 
ing others  alone  I  would  also  do  that. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored 
race  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to 
save  the  Union,  and  what  I  forbear  I 
forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  helps 
*o  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  when- 
ever I  shall  believe  that  what  I  am  do- 
ing hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help 
the  cause. " 

Since  the  death  of  Thucydides  there 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  written  another 
such  paragraph  as  that  I  Talleyrand 
and  Burke  and  Webster  all  sitting  to- 
gether could  not  have  composed  it!  It 
is  tougher  than  wrought  steel.  The  pre- 
cision of  it  is  equal  to  the  strength, 
and  the  cogency  to  the  dispassion.  It  is 
well  nigh  the  unapproachable  model  of 
all  that  was  ever  done  in  human  argu- 
ment. No  phalanx  of  bayonets  ever 
went  so  level  across  the  field  against  the 
enemy.  It  is  a  countercharge  that  goes 
over  the  redan  without  breaking  a  step. 
After  that  was  said  there  was  silence  in 
the  cavilers'  camp  for  times  and  a  half 
time.  And  the  secret  of  it  is  simply  the 
strength  and  clearness  of  the  thought. 
The  homely  phrase  is  only  the  necessary 
garb  of  the  immortal  thinking. 

There  are  those  who  speak  of  the  hap- 
piness of  language,  as  though  men  were 
gifted  with  words  and  the  power  of  ar- 
ranging words  without  respect  to 
thought.  There  is  no  gift  of  language, 
but  the  gift  of  thought.  Clearness  of 
speech  and  greatness  of  phraseology  r.re 
the  necessary  correlatives  of  great  think- 
ing. The  allegation  of  sublime  language 
without  sublime  thought  in  it  is  prepos- 
terous, and  the  assertion  that  the 
thought  is  great  and  strong,  but  that  the 
language  is  weak  and  imperfect,  is  an 
absurdity.    Thought  is  born  in  language, 
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arid  not  otherwise.  The  thinker  is  he 
■who  makes  out  of  the  nebulous  ideality 
of  the  question  the  convincing  and  some- 
times immortal  fabric  of  speech. 

Such  was  Lincoln's  power.  He  came 
humbly  and  patiently  to  the  greatest 
problems  of  political  and  national  life 
in  the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  convulsion 
and  cataclysm,  and  the  chaos,  passing 
through  his  powerful  formative  facul- 
ties, resolved  itself  into  stellar  beauty 
and  order.  In  his  intellectual  action  he 
was  as  matter  of  fact  as  he  was  great  in 
comprehension.  His  mental  product  was 
the  most  inornate  in  the  world.  At  bot- 
tom he  regarded  it  as  almost  a  sin  to  in- 
dulge in  a  figure  of  speech ;  even  when 
his  composition  seemed  of  itself  to  rise 
from  the  merely  syllogistic  basis  into 
flight  or  fancy  he  stood  back  and  would 
not  follow. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  his  first  inau- 
gural, Lincoln  reached  these  words:  "In 
your  hands,  my  fellow  countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  The  government  will  not  as- 
sail you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven 
to  destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  it."  At  this  point  he 
paused,  for  he  had  finished  the  argu- 
ment. But  Seward  thought  that  there 
should  be  an  imaginative  appeal  added 
to  the  address.  Lincoln  assented,  but 
could  not  do  it.  He  passed  the  address 
into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  and 
asked  him  for  a  suggestion,  and  this  is 
what  Seward  wrote  and  appended  to  the 
marfuscript :  "I  close.  We  are  not,  we 
must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies,  but  fel- 
low countrymen  and  brethren.  Although 
passion  has  strained  our  bonds  of  affec- 
tion too  hardly,  they  must  not,  I  am 
sure  they  will  not,  be  broken.  The  mys- 
tic chords  which,  proceeding  from  so 
many  battlefields  and  so  many  patriot 
graves,  pass  through  all  the  hearts  and 
all  hearths  in  this  broad  continent  of 
ours  will  yet  again  harmonize  in  their 
ancient  music  when  breathed  upon  by 
the  guardian  angel  of  our  nation." 

And  th:3  is  what  the  paragraph  be- 
came after  it  had  passed  the  alembic  of 
the  purifying  fires : 

"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  en- 
emies, but  friends.  We  must  not  be  en- 
emies. Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land, 
will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will 
be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of 
literature  another  such  illustration  of 
the  transforming  force  of  the  master 
mind  !  The  rail  splitter  took  the  great 
scholar's  faulty,  straggling  paragraph 
and  made  it  immortal — because  he  was 
the  thinker  I 

John  Clark  Ridpath. 
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Riley,   Frank  B. 


Capital  Journal,  Salem,  Ore., 


Frank   B.  Riley 

Program  for 
Lincoln  Rally 

Program  details  for  the  Mar- 
ion County  Lincoln  Birthday 
rally  to  be  staged  Friday  even- 
ing were  announced  Tuesday  by 
Roy  Harland,  general  chairman. 
The  event  is  to  be  in  the  Salem 
armory,  starting  at  8  o'clock. 

Starting  off  the  evening's  pro- 
gram will  be  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  with  Edith 
Fairham  Gunnar  as  the  soloist., 
Community  singing  is  to  be 
featured  also. 

The  Gettysburg  address  of 
Lincoln  will  be  read  by  Elliott 
Motschenbacher  of  Willamette 
university. 

Highlighting  the  program  will 
be  the  address  by  Frank  Branch 
Riley,  nationally  known  lectur- 
er and  widely  known  as  the 
northwest's  ambassador  of  good 
will.  Invited  to  be  on  the  speak- 
er's platform  are  Mr.  Riley, 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  who  is  to 
introduce  the  speaker,  Gene 
Malecki,  program  chairman  and 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  Gov- 
ernor Douglas  McKay. 

■  Interspersing  the  planned  pro- 
gram events  are  to  be  several 
"surprises,"  states^Malecki,  who 
promises  there  will  not  be  a 
dull  moment. 

Pictures  of  Lincoln  are  to  be 
distributed,  free  of  charge,  and 
free  cider  is  to  be  served.  The 
whole  evening's  program  is  free 
of  charge  and  all  Salem  folk 
are  invited  to  turn  out  to  honor 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great 
emancipator. 
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Riley,  Frank  Branch 


Lincoln  Story 
Told  by  Riley 

Talk  Sponsored  by 
Pro  America 


The  story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln from  the  moment  of  his 
birth  in  the  lonely  Kentucky 
mountains  to  his  death  in  a  lit- 
tle red  brick  rooming  house 
across  the  street  from  the  Ford 
I  theater  in  Washington  was  un- 
I  folded  dramatically  Wednes- 
day by  Frank  Branch  Riley  in 
an  address  sponsored  by  the 
Multnomah  county  unit  of  Pro 
America  at  the  Public  Service 
building  auditorium. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Mr. 
Riley  traced  the  career  of  Lin- 
coln and  sprinkled  his  talk  with 
whimsicalities  culled  from  the 
immense  amount  of  literature 
written  about  the  man. 

Two  Crises  Compared 

Riley  is  a  recognized  author- 
v  .  ity  on  the  life  of  Lincoln  and 
has  made  visits  to  all  the  vari- 
ous Lincoln  shrines.  Basically 
his  talk  compared  the  attempt- 
ed armed  disruption  of  national 
■  I  institutions  in  the  civil  war 
with  the  threatened  disintegra- 
tion of  our  democratic  processes 
of  today. 

"Lincoln,  passionately  desir- 
ing -peace,  was  not  a  militarist, 
nor  was  he  an  appeaser  or  im- 
practical pacifist."  said  Mr. 
Riley.  "Hating  war,  he  never- 
I  theless  built  a  defense  war  ma- 
chine for  the  same  reasons  that 
this  united  nation  is  building 
one  now,  to  insure  the  survival 
of  our  way  of  life  and  our  form 
of  government  which  is  so  pe- 
culiarly the  genius  of  liberty- 
loving  Americans.  The  isola- 
tionist calling  upon  us  to  be 
neutral  must  know  that  the 
price  of  neutrality,  in  a  dog- 
fight, is  preparedness. 

Struggle  Without  End 

I  "The  struggle  for  freedom 
{  and  advancement  is  never 
tended." 

*  Another  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  an  address  on  "Trade 
Relations  of  the  Latin  Coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,"  by 
Clarence  J.  Young,  Portland 
lawyer,  a  student  of  South 
American  governments  and 
economics. 
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LINCOLN'S  AXE  SCEPTER 

His  Letter  To  "Fighting  Joe" 
Hooker  Masterful. 

Had    Risked    Two    Dictatorships 

And  Was  Prepared  To 

Risk  Third. 


(Roland   Ringwalt,   in   the   Living  Chuir-h.i 

Of  .-ill  that  Lincoln  wrote,  the  best- 
known  words  are  the  address  at  Get- 
tysburg and  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby. 
There  are  passages  in  the  two  inau- 
gurals which  are  frequently  quoted, 
and  a  few'  phrases— "the  "Father  of 
Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the 
sea,"  and  the  gunboats  that  left  the 
marks  of  their  web  feet  "wherever 
Hie  ground  was  a  little  damp,"  for 
example— are  in  general  circulation. 

But  after  these  famous  selections, 
the  Lincoln  document  most  widely 
printed  and  read  is  the  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Hooker.  It  is  so  simple,  so  off- 
hand, that  a  schoolboy  might  fancy 
it  the  good-humored  note  of  an  easy- 
going backwoods  lawyer.  Men  and 
women  have  read  it,  dreaming  that 
they  understood  it  and  not  recogniz- 
ing its  underlying*niasterfulness.  Yet 
in  that  brief  communication  Hooker 
perceived  the  sternness  of  Andrew- 
Jackson,  or  if  need  were,  the  relent- 
less severity  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

In  the  letter,  placing-  Hooker  at  the 
head  of-  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Lincoln  says  :  "I  have  heard,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  believe  it,-  of-  your  re- 
cently saying  that  both  the  army  and 
the  Government  needed  a  dictator.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in 
spite  of  it,  that  ±  have  given  you  the 
command.  Only  those  generals  who 
gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators. 
What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military 
success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship." 

Fremont  And  Lincoln. 

Quiet  and  cool  is  the  letter.  But 
Hooker  knew  and  most  persons  in 
those  days  knew  that  Lincoln  had 
twice  risked  a  dictatorship.  It  is 
not  possible  to  show  this  generation1 
how  the  radical  Abolitionists  wor- 
shiped Fremont,  and  how  most  of 
them  despised,  disliked,  or  at  best 
patronized,  Lincoln.  "There  are  voters 
i  who  have  never  heard  how,  in  saloons 
frequented  by  zealous  Fremonters, 
the  pictures  of  Lincoln  were  torn 
from  the  wall  and  trodden  underfoot. 
"We  have  citizens,  natives  as  well  as 
foreign-born,  who  do  not  know  that 
there  were  Republican  clubhouses  in 
■  which  a  man  who  dared  uphold  Lin- 
coln's removal  of  Fremont  would 
have  been  flung  into  the  street.    Mrs. 


Fremont  poured  her  fiery  anger  into 
Lincoln's  face,  denounced  him  for 
daring  to  recall  her  husband',  and 
more  than  hinted  that  if  John  C. 
Fremont  wished  to  do  so  he  could 
march  info  the  White  House  and  take 
the  reins  of  Government  into  his  own 
hands.  To  most  of  us  this  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable,  but 
we  all  know  persons  to  whom,  in  1S62, 
it    seemed   not  impossible. 

.Mrs.  Fremont  was  impulsive,  she 
had  the  vehemence  of  her  grand  old 
sire,  Thomas  II.  Benton,  she  was  de- 
voted to  her  ambitious  husband,  and 
she  may  have- overrated  his  strength. 
But.  he  had  strength,  or  she  would 
not  have  dared  to  fling-  her  re- 
proaches in  Lincoln's  face.  However, 
if  anyone,  looks  on  Mrs.  Fremont's 
outburst  as  mere  passion  (remember 
that  her  husband  set  out  to  defeat 
Lincoln's  re-election),  there  is  the 
(.■isc  of  General  McClcllan. 

"Gen  McCIellan's  Bodyguard. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Arniy 
ot  the  Potomac  was  what  Lincoln 
called  it,  "General  McCIellan's  body- 
guard." McCIellan's  tent  was  a  po- 
litical headquarters.  Washington 
stood  on  the  corners  to  admire  the 
handsome  young  genera]  who  rode  by 
and  to  sneer  at  the  ungainly  Presi- 
dent ("Between  Mae  and  me,"  said 
Lincoln,  "I'm  the  longest  but  he's  the 
best  looking.")  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  MeCle.llan'  had  a  personal  fol- 
lowing such  as  no  other  American 
soldier  ever  had.  In  "McCIellan's 
Own  Story"  we  read  how  the  young- 
Napoleon  was  counseled  to' march  on 
to  Washington,  and  establish  himself 
in  the  White  House. 

It  is  vain  to  sneer  and  say  that  Mc- 
Olellari  was  not  Cromwell.  Did  not 
Monk  make  himself  master  of  Eng- 
land'.' Had  McClellan  chosen  the  hour 
for  a  dictatorship  there  were  many 
who  would  gladly  have  followed  him.  j 
and  more  who  would  not  have  dared 
to  resist  him. 

Lincoln's  short  letter  told  Hooker 
that  the  man  who  had  risked  two  dic- 
tatorships would  take  his  chances 
with  ;i  third.  With  the  facts  of  those 
dink  days  in  mind,  Lincoln's  calmness  j 
is  more  impressive  than  Jackson's 
wrathful  talk  about  hanging  John  C. 
CaJhoun  or  Jefferson's  attempt  to  eon: 
\  ict  Aaron  Burr  of  treasbn.  Hooker 
felt  that  the  nonchalant  backwoods- 
iiiun  was  as  much  his  commander-in- 
chief  as  Frederick  the  Great  was  head 
of  his  Prussian  staff.  The  loud  hur- 
rahs for  Fremont,  the  ardent  cheers 
for  McClellan,  had  passed,  and  the 
Ruunt  woodehopper's  axe  seemed  like 
;i  scepter.  Hoping  that  Hooker 
would  do  his  best,  he  contemptuously 
bade  him  do  his  worst.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  -army  and 
navy    was    prep:  to    risk    tin       ic- 

tatorship. 
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Lincoln,  the  Unknown 

By  ROLAKD  RINGWALT 

TOR  years  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered  that  the  four  men  who 
best  knew  Lincoln  were  David 
Davis,  Leonard  Swett,  Ward  H. 
Lamon  and  William  H.  Hcrndon. 
These  four,  however,  although 
glad  to  talk  of  Lincoln  and  will- 
ing to  furnish  material  to  hun- 
gry collectors  agreed  in  saying 
''Nobody  knew  Lincoln."  Surely  nobody  now 
living  knew  him  so  well  as  they  did,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  weigh  their  words. 

Their  estimate  would  be  rejected  by  many. 
Surely  the  main  facts  of  Lincoln's  life  are 
more  widely  known  than  those  of  any  other 
American  President,  and  his  papers  are 
more  quoted  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors or  successors.  But  we  may  know 
what  a  man  did  and  said  without  knoAving 
what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Client  after  client  left  the  office  of  the 
Springfield  lawyer  delighted  with  his  off 
hand  manner  and  his  flow  of  speech.  Lincoln 
talked  to  men  who  sought  a  first  interview 
as  he  might  have  talked  to  old  friends.  But 
all  these  clients  said  afterwards  that  while 
Lincoln  was  glad  to  discuss  their  cases  and 
while  he  cheered  them  with  laughable 
stories  he  talked  only  of  the  pending  suit,  of 
the  news  of  today  or  the  politics  of  tomor- 
row. They  never  knew  what  had  occupied 
his  thought  before  their  coming  or  to  what 
he  turned  after  their  departure.  He  was 
good-humored  to  all  comers,  confidential  to 
more.  It  is  not  a  fanciful  comparison  to 
think  or  a  hermit,  opening  his  doors  to  all 
pilgrims,  sharing  his  little  store  with  them, 
caring  for  them  over  night,  speeding  them 
on  their  way,  then  returning  to  his  own 
meditations  of  which  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge, perhaps  no  conjecture. 

BUT  WHICH  ONE? 

Lincoln's  free  and  even  boyish  manners 
contrast  with  the  grave  arguments  that  no 
one  could  answer.  Was  he  a  rustic  who  at 
times  rose  to  the  height  of  a  statesman  and 
a  sage,  or  was  he  a  genius  who  at  times 
seemed  to  be  like  the  deckhands  on  the  flat- 
boat  or  the  settlers  of  the  clearing?  It 
would  seem  that  one  of  these  alternatives 
must  be  true,  but  which  one?  Any  writer 
with  a  passable  memory  can  adduce  facts 
for  either  of  these  views,  but  as  soon  as 
one  of  them  is  taken  the  strength  of  the 
other  leads  us  totloubt  our  own  thought. 

In  Lincoln's  speeches  and  in  his  papers 
there  are  evidences  of  a  deep  trust  in  the 
Most  High.  Yet  the  stories  of  his  doubts 
and  misgivings  cannot  all  be  swept  away. 
Who  is  sure -of  his  inner  life?  Perhaps 
incredulity  tormented- him  for  days,  and 
then  faith  opened  to  him  the  evidence  of 
:  things  unseen.  Samuel  Johnson's  life  showed 
1  a  soul  of  intense  reverence  yet  a  mind  prone 
to  unbelief.  Lincoln's  roamings  in  the  woods 
are  as  mysterious  as  Johnson's  lonely  wan- ! 
derings  in  the  dark  streets  of  London.  He 
may  have  passed  through  a  hundred  ordeals 
!  before  he  could  urge  his-  impatient  friend  to 
stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
The  intelligence,  the  honesty  of  those  who 
have  differed  over  this  phase  of  Lincoln's 
character  suggest  that  both  may  have  been 
half  right:  The  strange  man  baffles  every 
querist.  - 

HIS  BRIEF  SCHOOL  DAYS 

Biographi.es,  bulky  or  brief,  tell  us  that 
Lincoln's  schooldays  did  not  cover  all  told, 
a  year  of  his  life,  and  this,  correct  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  has  been  misinterpreted. 
Lincoln  had  not  the  classical  training  of 
Jefferson,  of  Madison,  of  the  two  Adamses, 
or  of  Daniel  Webster,  or  of  Charles  Sumner. 
But  was  he.  in  general  reading  and  informa- 
tion, inferior  to  the  men  he  met  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  or  on  the  circuit?    There 
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is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was,  and 
excellent  reason  to  believe  that  wherever 
he  went  his  knowledge,  though  gathered  in 
a  most  unsystematic  manner,  impressed  his  ' 
colleagues  and  opponents.  An  occasional 
slip  in  grammar  or  pronunciation  does  not 
disprove  what  we  have  said.  Wendell 
Phillips  is  said  to  have  occasionally  dropped 
a  final  "g,"  and  Dr.  James  McCosh  in  absent 
moments  would  say  "its  me."  Lincoln  was 
issuredly  not  a  student  of  conventional 
type,  and  neither  was  Samuel  Johnson,  but 
at  odd  moments  and  in  unusual  ways  the 
boy  from  the  frontier  and  the  boy  in  the 
bookseller's  shop  picked  up  what  they 
turned  to  good  account.  If  Lincoln  never 
mastered  Latin  grammar  neither  did  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  if  he  never  learned  the 
Greek  alphabet,  Sir  Walter  Scott  forgot  it. 
What  Lincoln  knew  or  how  far  he  developed 
the  "faculty  of  quickly  finding  what  he 
wanted  is  bevond  us.  He  was  not  like  Por-  i 
son  or  Gibbon,  but  he  may  have,  been  equal  | 
to  Eranklin  or  Defoe  in  power  of  acquisition.  , 

Sometime  prior  to  I860  Lincoln  spoke  as  if 
his  candidacy  were  impossible  and  referred 
humbly  to  the  superiorly  of  Seward  and 
Chase.  There  is  a  genuine  humility,  there  is 
a  diplomatic  one,  but  there  is  a  growing  self- 
confidence.  If  Lincoln  when  young  hoped  to 
be  the  De  Witt  Clinton  of  Illinois,  his  sense 
of  his  own  power  may  have  risen  after  he 
defeated  Peter  Cartwright,  and  again  after 
he  grappled  with  Douglas.  Lincoln  had  a 
host  of  trials,  still,  despite  the  bankruptcy 
that  kept  him  for  years'  in  debt,  he  had  no 
important  reverses.  He  came  out  of  the 
legislature  an  abler  man  than  he  entered  it, 
he  learned  a  great  dear  on  the  circuit,  he 
was  stronger  in  I860  than  he  had  been  two  or 
three  years  before.  But  again  while  to  us 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  his  brain 
expanded  there  are  diligent  students  ot  his 
life  who  believe  that  he  ripened  at  an  early 
date. 

GOOD  HUMOSl  AND  LENITY 

To  this  Uay  Lincoln  is  spoken  ~of  as  one 
whose  good  humor  unnerved  him,  and  whose 
lenity   sank   into  weakness.     On  the  other 
hand,  Donn  Piatt  reckoned  him  as  profound- 
ly politic,  and  says  that  his  mercy  to  soldier 
boys  brought  in  recruits  and  votes  beyond 
counting.    The  appointment  of  Chase  to  the 
head  of  the  Supreme  Bench  after  all  Chase  j 
had    done    to    weaken    his    chief   has    been ' 
blamed  as  a  politic  act  and  has  been  praised  : 
as  magnanimity  of  the  first  order.    But  this  ! 
we  know,  Lincoln  got  rid  of  a  dangerous  i 
rival,  yet  he  chose  for  the  Chief  Justiceship  ! 
a  man  so  able  that  he  could  not  be  accused  j 
of  cheapening  the  ermine.    Was  he  soft  or ! 
sagacious,  or  did  he  know  what  motive  ruled  I 
him?    It  may  be  observed  that  we  are  often  • 
quick  to  pronounce  on  the  motives  of  others  i 
and  in  serious  doubt  as  to  our  own. 

Who  understands  this  man  who  cracked 
jokes  with  Dan  Rice  and  won  the  admira-  j 
S  tion  of  Edward   Everett?     What  Was   the  j 
:  leading  principle  of  the  man  who  was  hail 

hfellow  well  met  with  Jack  Armstrong,  and 
could  hold  together  such  antagonistic  per- 
sonalities as  Chase  and  Seward?  How  did 
this  easy-going  President  who  waited  on  the 
convenience  of  McClellan's  political  friends 
write  that  masterly  letter  which  warned 
Hooker  to  spur  his  energy  and  curb  his 
tongue?  Themore  we  know  of  what  Lincoln 
said,  what  he  wrote  and  what  he  did,  the 
less  we  comprehend  the  man  who  seemed  in 
his  element  whether  on  the  deck  of  the  flat- 
boat  or  delivering  his  inaugurals. 

The  character  that  is  daily  represented  as 
simple  may  have  been  the  most  complex  in 
our  history..  Lincoln  interests  man  and  wo- 
man and  child.  He  will  be  read  and  talked 
about  while  the  father  of  waters  goes  un- 
vexed  to  the  sea. 
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colored  men  are  now  undergoing  this  type  of 
training,  many  from  the  agricultural  regions 
of  the  South  where  they  have  never  before 
had  opportunities  for  schooling.  To  these 
lives  the  Army  will  have  added  incomparably. 
Upon  the  basis  of  learning  which  they  are 
acquiring,  they  may  move  forward  to  know- 
ledge which  was  beyond  their  reach  before. 

Army  experience  is  also  cutting  the  rate 
of  venereal  disease.  Although  initially  the 
Army  would,  not  accept  a  man  with  venereal 
disease,  the  regulation  was  changed  some  time 
ago  so  that  men  were  accepted  first  with  un- 
complicated cases  of  gonorrhea  and  more  re- 
cently with  uncomplicated  cases  of  syphilis. 
Inductees  infected  with  venereal  disease  are 
sent  to  hospitals  at  the  reception  centers 
where  they  undergo  treatment.  From  these 
centers  they  are  assigned  to  various  units  of 
the  Army  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Bolg^ers. 

These  facts  should  convince  you  that  the 
Army  experience,  on  the  whole,  is  not  a  life 
to  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension.  It  is 
hard,  it  is  tough  sometimes.  It  must  be,  to 
prepare  us  for  these  grim  months  we  are  fac- 
ing. No  weaklings  will  come  through  them 
easily.  But  before  he  has  finished  his  Army 
career,  a  man  acquires  a  new  respect  for 
himself. 

Colored  soldiers  are  honored  members  of 
the  Army.  Guarding  them — and  all  sol- 
diers— against  local  prejudice,  Army  justice 
operates  to  protect  their  interests  when  they 
may  have  been  led  astray  in  civilian  com- 
munities. 

-I  do  not  know  that  it  is  generally  known, 
but  the  commanding  officer  of  a  soldier  ar- 
rested in  a  civilian  community  is  directed  to 
ask  the  civilian  authorities  to  surrender  him 
for  trial. 

Not  all  such  requests  are  honored,  for  a 
soldier,  as  well  as  a  civilian,  is  under  civil 
Jurisdiction  when  he  leaves  the  boundaries 
of  his  Army  post.  But  in  those  instances 
where  civilian  authorities  do  not  comply,  the 
refusal  is  transmitted  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Additional  requests  are  made.  The 
result  is  often — though  not  always — the  sur-' 
render  of  the  soldier  to  the  custody  of  his 
commanding  officer,  to  face  the  unprejudiced 
Justice  of  military  law. 

I  have  said  that  I  feel  honored  to  be  here 
tonight.  I  want  to  repeat  it.  To  the  rela- 
tives and  friends,  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  on  the  young  men  and  wom- 
en to  whom  you  are  dedicating  this  service 
flag.  In  such  evidence  of  our  single-minded 
devotion  to  one  great  cause  lies  the  strength 
of  this  Nation.  Victory  will  be  ours.  We 
cannot  fail.    You  may  read  it  in  these  stars. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBE&TS0N 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I 
am  including  the  Lincoln  Day  speech  de- 
livered by  Justice  Francis  E.  Rivers,  of 
the  city  court  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  an- 
nual Lincoln  banquet  by  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
League  of  Republican  Women  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Justice  Rivers  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  colored  race 


in  America.  We  from  Kansas  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  him  because  he  is  a 
native  of  our  State.  I  am  sure  that 
many  will  be  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
read  the  very  able  address  he  gave  on 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

Fellow  Americans,  we  are  fortunate  in 
these  desperate  times  to  be  able  to  repair 
to  an  over-soul  for  inspired  leadership.  I 
would  pay  tribute  tonight  to  the  noblest  of 
the  many  great  properties  of  this  transcend- 
ent figure. 

On  September  22,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln 
achieved  his  last  step  in  putting  in  proper 
perspective  the  intricate  mass  of  problems  in- 
volved in  the  relationship  of  slavery  and 
union.  It  was  the  conclusion  that  abolition 
of  slavery  was  morally  right  and  that  what 
was  morally  right  was  the  best  aid  to  pre- 
serving the  Union. 

He  had  reached  this  decision  through 
serious  reflection— through  prayer  on  bended 
knees — and  through  the  most  tortuous  soul- 
searing  years  ever  endured  by  any  American. 

He  was  not  aided  by  the  pride  in  moral 
exaltation  and  the  sureness  of  conviction  of 
a  Sumner  or  a  Garrison.  In  fact  such  was 
his  distaste  for  ascribing  to  himself  moral 
virtue  that  he  asserted  military  necessity  as 
the  sole  ground  for  his  decision  favoring  free- 
dom. 

But  in  1862,  just  as  today,  the  embittered- 
prejudice  which  would  deny  any  advance 
to  the  Negro,  made  it  so  that  moral  courage 
had  to  be  the  first  requisite  of  any  American 
leader  who  dared  to  do  an  act  calculated  to 
improve  fundamentally  the  lot  of  the  colored 
man  in  these  United  States. 

Mere  intellectual  depth  or  shrewd  intuitive 
statesmanship  or  political  smartness  or  mili- 
tary astuteness  could  never  have  served  a 
man  to  brave  the  storm  which  engulfed  Lin- 
coln when  on  September  22,  1832,  and  again 
on  January  1,  1863,  he  signed  and  made 
effective  the  emancipation  proclamation. 

How  aptly  this  Biblical  verse  fits  Lincoln: 

"For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  by  whom  are.  all  things,  in  bring- 
ing many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  cap- 
tain of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suf- 
ferings." 

Suffering  was  the  main  element  perfecting 
Lincoln,  the  captain  of  America's  salvation 
in  its  darkest  days.  And  in  this  process  of- 
growing  through  pain,  so  deep  had  become 
his  faith  in  America  and  so  understanding 
his  knowledge  of  America  that  his  mind  was 
America. 

He  knew  then  that  when  he  had  suffered 
till  his  mind  recognized  abolition  of  slavery 
as  morally  right,  that  the  controlling  public 
opinion  of  America  would  likewise  feel  that 
all  Americans  must  be  free  because  it  was 
right.  And  being  so  thoroughly  American 
he  had  faith,  despite  any  storm  of  abuse 
and  prejudice,  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans were  fundamentally  fair  and  would 
favor  what  was  decent. 

Lincoln  gave  the  example  of  a  great  na- 
tional leader  who  made  prevail  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  enlightened  majority  rather 
than  the  cynicism  and  blind  prejudices  of 
the  few.  His  was  a  brilliant  grasp  of  public 
relations  and  timing  which  sprang  from  his 
deep-seated  convictions  which  were  part  of 
the  inmost  soul  of  America. 

The  faith  that  America  is  at  heart  decent, 
the  moral  courage  and  practical  insight  to 
give  the  inspired  leadership  needed  to  en- 
courage fair  men  to  persist  in  their  course, 
without  regard  to  consequences — this  is 
what  Lincoln  means  today  to  every  sincere 
American  citizen  no  matter  what  his  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

All  Negroes,  in  common  with  other  loyal 
Americans,  are  grateful  to  this  martyred 
leader  for  having  extirpated  the  blot  of 
slavery  from  our  national  life.  However,  it 
is  a  challenging  standard  of  the  leadership 
which  America  deserves  today,  rather  than 


because  of  appreciation  of  past  acts,  that 
the  American  citizen  cherishes  and  reveres 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  would  have  this  challenge  continually 
held  before  us — continually  given  present- 
day  application  and  not  exist  merely  as  a 
subject  for  tribute  on  special  occasions. 

Today,  as  in  1862,  America  needs  the  zeal 
and  Intelligent  effort  of  all  its  citizens.  The 
recent  revelations  showing  that  our  foes 
combine  an  incredible  savagery  with  their 
fighting  skills  make  us  realize  that  a  new  re- 
serve of  national  strength  must  be  tapped 
to  insure  the  speedy  crushing  of  these  in- 
human enemies.  Such  reserves  of  human 
spirit  exist  in  our  democracy,  but  without 
moral  leadership  they  cannot  be  evoked. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  witnessed 
in  our  leadership  an  alarming  indifference 
to  moral  principle.  A  national  administra- 
tion has  presented  as  its  chief  concern  the 
"forgotten  man."  At  the  same  time  it  has 
abandoned  the  Negro  citizen  to  the  mercies 
of  local  bigots. 

Such  betrayal  of  the  Negro,  it  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  upon  the  craven  ground 
that  anti-Negro  forces  must  be  always  ap- 
peased, lest  they  wreck  a  New  Deal  program 
or  cause  our  defeat  by  sabotage  of  the  war 
effort. 

Such  a  national  leadership  is  without 
moral  courage  and  wrong  in  its  American 
instincts  since  it  assumes  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  would  rather  endure  defeat 
than  see  fairness  accorded  the  Negro. 

Contrast  with  such  unmoral  conduct  the 
brave  action  of  Lincoln:  he  risked  loss  of 
the  disloyal  Americans  who  laid  down  their 
arms  and  deserted  because  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  He  knew  that  this  cou- 
rageous blow  for  freedom  would  inspire  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  to  fight  that 
much  harder. 

In  these  anxious  days  there  occur  frequent 
instances  of  the,  American  uniform  failing 
to  protect  the  Negro  citizen  against  the  mis- 
treatment of  discrimination,  segregation,  as- 
sault, and  even  homicide  perpetrated  upon 
him  by  disloyal  Americans  in  America. 

A  national  leadership  misreads  the  temper 
of  the  people  in  not  recognizing  that  this 
outrageous  condition  constitutes  the  burn- 
ing moral  issue  facing  America  today. 

The  present  administration  having  thus 
failed,  new  national  leadership  must  be  found 
soon  to  face  and  meet  successfully  this  ines- 
capable issue.  Continued  default  in  the  duty 
of  courage  will  compel  at  an  early  date  the 
disappearance  of  moral  fiber  in  all  American 
leadership. 

Here  then  is  the  Republican  Party's  oppor- 
tunity to  regenerate  American  life  by  in- 
fusing it  again  with  mocal  principle.  To 
grasp  this  opportunity  its  leadership  must 
successfully  measure  up  to  the  challenge  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Republican  Party  would  fail  to  meet 
this  challenge  if  it  avoided  taking  a  position 
on  this  serious  moral  issue,  in  the  hope  that 
.by  not  antagonizing  powerful  forces,  it  would 
become  the  beneficiary  of  various  discon- 
tents and  hates.  This  party  will  be  recreant 
if  it  copies  the  present  leadership  and  allies 
itself  with  anti-Negro  forces  as  the  easy  way 
to  win  control.  It  will  have  lost  its  soul — . 
and  the  election. 

The  Republican  Party's  career  nationally 
and  locally  has  shown  that  it  achieves  its 
most  victorious  estate  when  it  intelligently 
infuses  moral  principles  into  its  leadership. 
The  American  electorate  signally  rewarded 
the  courage  of  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  1864  elections.  It  was  when  the 
Republican  Party  was  forging  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  with 
fires  of  moral  courage  and  enthusiasm  that  it 
won  the  approval  of  the  American  Nation  in 
election  after  election. 

History  proves  that  adherence  to  the  ideals 
of  Lincoln  by  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
only  way  in  which  America  will  be  made  to 
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face  bravely  this  burning  moral  issue,  the 
continued  evasion  of  which  imperils  our 
national  character. 

But  in  emulating  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Republican  Party  does  more  than  render 
justice  to  the  Negro;  it  makes  America  the 
strong  and  spiritual  Nation  it  was  meant 
to  be. 

What  does  Lincoln  mean  to  the  Negro? 
To  the  Negro  the  great-sauled  leadership  of 
Lincoln  contains  the  fundamental  impulses 
of  American  democracy.  In  fact,  Lincoln's 
soul  not  only  is  America;  it  also  embodies  the 
America  that  }s  to  be;  an  America  in  which 
the  practiced  way  of  life  will  square  with 
the  professed  ideals  of  our  Nation. 

To  achieve  such  a  Nation  requires  that 
great  moral  leadership  shall  again  arise. 

The  Negro  wants  to  recapture  today  his 
traditional  part  in  helping  the  Republican 
Party  develop  this  moral  leadership  necessary 
to  make  live  in  deeds  the  true  meaning  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  Soldier  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OP  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1944 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
articles  appearing  in  the  press  in  regard 
to  the  soldier  vote  have  been  ill-informed 
and  in  many  instances  grossly  mislead- 
ing that  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
in  one  of  the  papers  in  my  district  a 
letter  which  discusses  the  whole  subject 
with  remarkable  lucidity  and  analytical 
power.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
writer's  treatment  of  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Hayes-Tilden  contro- 
versy. 

This  letter,  writen  by  Charles  C.  Chase, 
appeared  in  the  Kennebunk  Star  of  Fri- 
day, February  4,  1944,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  SERVICE  VOTING  COURTS 
BITTER  CONTEST  OVER  RETURNS 

Kennebunk,  February  1. 
Editor  of  Star: 

The  more  one  reads  about  the  proposed 
conduct  of  service  voting,  the  clearer  it  be- 
comes that  its  advocates  are  either  stupid  or 
desire  a  ballot  limited  to  voting  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  and,  in  either  case, 
are  courting  a  bitter  and  lengthy  contest 
over  the  November  election  returns. 

Their  failure  to  be  realistic  about  the  fact 
that,  mechanically,  it  would  be  an  impossible 
job  for  the  Federal  Government  unless  the 
service  ballot  was  confined  to  voting  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  only,  and  their 
Utter  disregard  of  the  right  to  vote  for  State 
candidates  by  the  service  citizens,  leads  only 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  purely  par- 
tisan measure  of  sinister  intent. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  forced  com- 
promise to  date  to  alter  that  view. 

California,  for  example,  conducts  an  elec- 
tion in  November  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
but  for  Representatives  from  each  of  23 
Congressional  Districts,  with  a  necessarily 
different  ballot  for  each. 

The  State  has  80  assembly  and  20  State 
senatorial  districts  each  of  which  require  a 
different  ballot,  100  in  all. 

Moreover,  counties  and  cities  will  have 
matters,  as  well  as  candidates,  which  will 
have  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  the 
voters  in  the  same  election  in  November  all 


of  which  adds  up,  in  ballots,  to  hundreds 

of  thousands  in  number  and  many  in  variety. 

another  example 

Our  own  State  provides  another  example. 

In  mid-June  a  State-wide  primary  election 
is  held  in  which  the  political  parties  ballot 
on  their  respective  candidates  for  Governor, 
for  Congress,  and  in  the  16  counties  for 
county  officers;  in  all,  16  different  ballots. 
Three  months  later  the  State  election  is 
held  at  which  another  16  ballots  are  re- 
quired, followed  in  November  by  the  Presi- 
dential election. 

These  are  the  requirements  of  only  two 
States. 

Multiply  these  by  24,  with  more  added  to 
account  for  other  elections  in  several  States 
and  the  difficulty  of  it  all — and  the  intent — 
is  clear. 

The  job  of  handling  an  election  is  tremen- 
dous even  for  the  States,  with  their  estab- 
lished voting  machinery.  Surely  a  govern- 
ment said  to  be  suffering  from  a  labor  short- 
age is  going  to  find  it  almost  impossible.  One 
need  only  turn  to  the  1944  income-tax  return 
for  a  current  example  of  Government  bun- 
gling. 

The  States  elect  a  President  through  elec- 
tors selected  in  a  manner  provided  by  their 
legislatures.  All  Congress  may  do  is  decide 
the  date  when  the  electors  shall  be  chosen 
and  the  date  of  meeting  to  cast  their  vote. 
State  boards  deliver  certificates  of  election  to 
the  electors  who  thereafter  meet  in  their  re- 
spective States,  cast,  certify,  and  seal  their 
ballots  and  send  them  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Article  XII,  section  1,  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  provides  "the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  these 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  count- 
ed ♦  *  *."  Sounds  perfectly  simple,  but 
who  is  to  do  the  counting? 

NATION  NEARLY  DISRUPTED  67  YEARS  AGO 

That  question  nearly  disrupted  the  Nation 
67  years  ago.  The  country  had  not  emerged 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  Civil  War.  Not 
only  did  Federal  troops  remain  in  the  South 
but  many  northerners  held  State  offices  In 
Southern  capitals.  Old  angers  and  hates  were 
renewed,  causing  prudent  men  in  both  sec- 
tions to  urge  unity  and  peace  for  the  safety  of 
the  Republic.  The  New  York  Democrat,  Til- 
den,  on  the  morning  following  the  election, 
seemed  to  have  184  electoral  votes,  1  short 
of  a  majority.  The  Democrats'  hopes  of  carry- 
ing the  election  had  been  high,  since  they  had 
gained  largely  in  the  recent  elections  for  Con- 
gress and  were  in  control  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  Republican  expecta- 
tions of  emerging  with  a  victory  out  of  this 
unhappy  mess  lay  in  Oregon  and  California, 
which  seemed  certain,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  where  there  were 
troops  and  carpetbaggers  from  the  North. 
Altogether  the  Hayes  forces  believed  they 
could  count  on  185  votes,  which  was  enough. 

EACH    PARTY   CLAIMED    VICTORY 

As  a  result  of  the  disputes  and  desperate 
partisan  practices  in  the  three  Southern 
States  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats sent  returns  to  Congress,  each  claiming 
victory.  In  Congress  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  Democratic  and  the  Senate  was 
Republican.  In  due  course  the  President  of 
the  Senate  was  presented  with  two  certified 
sets  of  returns  from  each  of  the  three  South- 
ern States  and  from  Oregon,  which  the  Re- 
publicans had  counted  in  their  victory  col- 
umn on  the  morning  after  the  election.  The 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  was  a  Repub- 
lican, was  to  open  the  ballots.  But  who  was 
to  count  them?  Hayes  was  elected  if  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  to  do  the  count- 
ing; Tilden,  if  a  joint  convention  of  both 
Houses  did  so.  A  deadlock  and  no  election 
was  to  be  the  result  if  the  two  bodies  acted 
separately. 


The  inauguration  date  was  March  4,  for- 
tunately 3  months  after  the  December  6 
meeting  date  of  the  electors.  Compromise 
was  indeed  necessary  to  avert  disaster.  The 
compromise  was  an  appointment  by  Congress 
of  an  electoral  commission,  consisting  of  five 
Members  of  the  House,  five  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  five  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  this  commission,  eight  were  Re- 
publicans and  seven  were  Democrats. 

After  investigation  and  many  arbitrary  de- 
cisions, the  commission,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  (cast  by  a  Republican) ,  declared  the 
Republicans  had  won  in  each  State  where 
there  was  a  dispute.  Congress  then  an- 
nounced that  Hayes  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  4  years.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1877. 

The  country  had  survived  a  near  crisis. 
The  essential  continuity  of  Government  had 
been  preserved  by  a  perilously  narrow  margin, 
caused  by  questionable  and  conflicting  au- 
thority in  certifying  the  returns  on  the  vote 
for  electors. 

ANGER  NOW  EXCEEDS  THAT  OF  1876 

In  this  1944  election,  as  in  1876,  the  States 
must  issue  the  certificates  of  the  electors — 
their  authority  for  casting  their  votes  for 
President.  Suppose  a  Federal  voting  com- 
mission should  certify  votes  which  were 
unacceptable  to  State  election  boards,  the 
latter  claiming  they  did  not  conform  to  the 
laws  of  their  States  (several  Southern  States 
now  contend  they  will  refuse  to  tolerate  such 
an  infringement),  might  there  not  again 
arise  the  contesting  blocks  of  votes  which 
would  peril  the  succession? 

The  danger  now  would  exceed  that  of  1876, 
however.  The  Congress  convenes  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  Several  days  might  elapse  before  get- 
ting down  to  business.  By  January  20  the 
new  President  must  have  been  declared 
elected  if  the  succession  is  to  be  continuous. 
This  is  a  dangerously  short  time  in  which 
to  settle  the  contest. 

Surely  in  a  close  election  partisan  feeling 
would  be  great  and  the  issue  between  some 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  commission 
might  become  as  acute  as  in  1876.  If  the 
Federal  commission  were  determined  to  have 
its  way  or  several  of  its  necessarily  partisan 
members  were  resolute  men,  a  repetition  of 
1876  is  possible.  Is  such  a  risk  necessary 
in  time  of  war? 

SERVICEMEN  MAY  VOTE  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 

Nobody  is  trying  to  disenfranchise  anybody, 
is  to  continue  as  a  first-class  mall  carrier, 
less  of  where  located,  can  vote  if  legally  en- 
titled to  do  so  and  will  take  the  time  to  write 
a  letter  to  his  secretary  of  state.  That  he 
will  find  these  officials  cooperative  there 
need  be  no  doubt. 

All  the  Federal  Government  needs  to  do 
is  to  continue  as  a  first-class  mail  carrier. 
There  are  enough  interested  and  vigilant 
politicians  of  both  parties  left  at  home  In 
all  States  to  see  to  it  that  absent  citizens 
have  a  chance  to  vote. 

As  to  citizens  of  Maine,  they  can  be  certain 
of  their  chance  as  our  absentee  voting  stat- 
utes are  simple,  easily  complied  with  and  the 
State  officials  alert  to  their  duty. 

Charles  C.  Chase. 
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SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1944 

Mr.  PFEIFER.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
evident  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
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SENATOR    ROBINSON    OF     ARKAN- 
SAS BEARS  PURE  WHITE   ROSE 
TO  SPRINGFIELD,   ILL. 


EXPRESSION   OF    ITS    LOYALTY 


Plucked     by    Daughter    of    Confederate 
Soldier   From   Garden    Blooming    In 
Heart  of  Dixie — Honor  His  Mem- 
ory   Because    of    Generosity. 

■      If/*/ 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  12.— Tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
paid  today  in  the  name  of  the  southern 
states  by  Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
speaking  at  the  Lincoln  day  celebration 
here. 

"The  south,"  said  the  senator,  "rever- 
ently joins  the  north  in  celebrating  this 
occasion  and  commissions  me  to  bring  a 
white  rose,  plucked  by  the  daughter  of  a 
confederate  soldier  from  a  garden  bloom- 
ing in  the  heart  of  Dixie. 

"If  Mr.  Lincoln  were  now  alive  there 
is  not  a  home  in  all  the  south  that  would 
not  give  him  joyous  welcome.  The  sur- 
viving followers  of  the  dauntless  Lee, 
would  combine  with  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  Grant's  legion  to  form  his  guard, 
of  honor. 

Emancipation     Boon    to    South. 
"1     have    said     the    south    unanimously 
honors    the    memory    of    Lincoln    because 
of  his  generosity  and  magnanimity  in  the 
hour   of  its  desolation.     There   is   yet  an- 
other greater   reason.     Emancipation   was 
far  more   necessary   to   the  section   imme- 
diately   afflicted    with    slavery    than    any 
other.     If  slavery  had  continued,  it  would 
,  have   made    the   poor    white   man's   condi- 
.  tion  intolerable.  It  fostered  an  aristocracy 
j  of  land  owners,   excluded  the   poor   white 
I  man   from   opportunities   of   profitable    la- 
]  bor    and    barred    to    him    the    avenues    of 
j  progress. 

"Throughout  his  territory,  pre-eminent- 
|  ly  great  men  have  rarely  gathered  in 
I  groups.  They  have  usually  appeared  as. 
solitary  giants  towering  above  the  level 
I  of  mediocrity,  their  shadows  lengthening 
i  with  time. 

"Students     have     consecrated     a     small 
I  area    to    the   seeds    and   memories    of    the 
|  great  of  earth,    the   master   spirits    of   all 
I  ages.     How  few  the  figures  there!     Abra- 
ham   Lincoln   belongs   in    the   select   com- 
pany of  the  world's  renowned.     Centuries 
of    alternating    progress    and    decline,    so- 
cial   upheavals,      industrial      earthquakes 
:  and   political    revolutions    may    pole    their 
dust    about    him.      They    cannot    entomb 
him.     Mankind  is   his   debtor.     His   deeds 
i  will  endure." 

Illinois    Honors   Lincoln's   Birthday. 
Illinois   today  did   homage   to   the   mem- 
ory   of    Abraham      Lincoln,      the      states 
foremost    son    and    its    greatest   contribu- 
tion   to    Mip    nation. 


From  the  Wisconsin  line. to  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Ohio  an<]  Mississippi  rivers, 
his  greatness  was  extolled  and  his  words 
of  wisdom  and  eloquence  were  repeated 
by  children  in   district  and  city  schools. 

Business  in  many  places  was  suspend- 
ed in  honor  of  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
notable  gatherings  of  men  and  women 
heard  again  the  story  of  the  life  and 
death   of  the>  great  emancipator. 

Representative  men  from  all  over  the 
state  were  guests  at  the  state  arsenal 
here  at  the  annual  Lincoln  memorial 
banquet  and  in  other  cities  similar 
tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham   Lincoln. 
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LISTEN,  WORLD!     1 

'No  Place  Else  to  Go* — Consider  Abraham  Lincoln 
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By  ELSIE  ROBINSON 

Copyright,   1932,  by   King  Feature!   Syndicate.   Inc. 


I  am  writing  this  for  you — 
against  the  day  when  you  must 
go  into  the  desert. 

You  do  not  know  now  that 
your  life  will  ever  become  a 
desert.  You  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  ever  come  to  a  place 
where  little  joys  and  small  com- 
forts will  fail  to  please  you — 
where  the  most  precious  love  and 
trust  will  no  longer  sustain  you — 
when  everything  in  life  will  fail 
you,  even  yourself,  but  you  will 
come  to  that  place.  Some  day 
the  years — or  dreadful  lasting 
tears — will  bring  you  to  that 
place.  When  you  come  to  it, 
these  words  may  help  you  as  they 
once  helped  me. 

They  are  words  of  a  man  who 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  just  such  loneliness  and  deso- 
lation —  Abraham  Lincoln.  We 
know  much  about  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  Lincoln's  life,  but 
little  about  his  inner  suffering, 
for  he  was  not  given  to  discuss- 
ing himself;  but  once  he  said  this 
— which  tells  more  than  whole 
volumes  of  self-analysis: 

"I  have  been  forced  to  my 
knees  many  times  because  I  had 
no  place  else  to  go." 

Everything  had  failed  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Friends  had  failed  him. 
Loved  ones  had  failed  him.  Coun- 
try had  failed  him.  Even  his  own 
courage  and  shrewdness,  which 
had  carried  him  through  so  much 
hardship  and  peril,  had  failed 
him.  He  had  no  place  to  go  for 
help.  He  was  all  alone — in  his 
desert.  So  he  went  on  his  knees 
and  help  came  to  him — a  help 
that  held  him  upright  to  the  end. 
I  do  not  know  what  Lincoln 
found,  when  he  went  on  his 
knees.  He  called  it  "God."  I 
call  it  "God."  You — when  your 
turn  comes — will  call  it  "God." 
Yet  Lincoln's  idea  of  God  and 
my  idea  of  God  are  different,  and 
none  of  us  can  explain  what  we^ 
really  mean  by  that  word.  Nor 
does  the  wisest  man  on  eartn 
know  what  God  really  is,  but 
this  we  do  know— that  Dehind 
our  little,  brief  life  looms  a 
greater  life— a  life  that  goes  on 
and  on  forever — the  life  of  all 
mankind. 

Behind,  that  moving,  immortal 
stream  of  life  there  is  something 


— a  creative  force  or  a  personal 
god — call  it  what  you  will.  Some- 
thing is  there,  something  from 
which  streams  all  life;  something 
that  weaves  all  life  into  a  pat- 
tern, something  that  bends  all 
life  to  an  end,  that  wastes  noth- 
ing, that  has  a  purpose  for  every- 
thing. 

Behind  our  littleness,  behind 
our  confusion  and  weakness — 
something,  something  great  and 
steady  and  strong  and  serene. 
When  everything  else  fails  us  we 
can  go — there. 

We  can  go  back,  as  a  tired 
child  goes  home.  We  can  go 
back  on  our  knees — out  of  our 
littleness,  into  the  greatness — out 
of  our  weakness  into  the 
strength— out  of  our  bitterness 
and  confusion,  our  ignorance  and 
vacillation,  into  the  serene  wis- 
dom which  holds  the  stars  in 
their  courses. 

When  there  is  no  place  else  to 
go — we  can  go  there. 


Robinson,   Gale 


Essay  On  "Lincoln" 

Wins  Gold  Medal 

At  St.  Mary's 

'(By    Gale   Robinson) 


Every  Year  The  Illinois  Watch  Com- 
pany Presents  a  Gold  Medal  to  St. 
Mary's  College  for  the  Best  Es- 
say on  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
Year  The  Winner  -was  Miss  Gale 
Robinson,  Daughter  of  Colonel 
And  Mrs.  Oliver  I*.  Robinson  of 
Fort  Leavenworth. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  considered  by 
many  the  greatest  American  of  all 
time,  has  numerous  titles,  Lincoln,  the 
Lawyer,  the  Martyr,  the  Liberator 
of  the  Slaves;  but  of  these  however 
the  name  of  Preserver  of  the  Union 
is  the  one  which  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  the  foremost  of  histor- 
ical characters.  But  one  aim  had  this 
■whole-souled  American  president — to 
prevent  the  secession  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  to  preserve  to  pos- 
terity the  Union  for  which  our  an- 
cestors suffered  and  died. 

In  his  Gettysburg  Address,  famous]] 
for  its  sentiment,  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity we  see  the  mind  of  the  man 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  living 
and  the  dead  as  well  as  the  country 
itself.  "It  is  for  us  the  living  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinish- 
ed work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion:  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain:  and  that  this  na- 
tion under  God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
this  earth."  In  another  speech,  Lin-, 
coin  though  an  Abolitionist  showed' 
that  his  determination  to  save  the' 
Union  was  in  no  way  influenced  by' 
his  attitude  on  slavery.  If  it  were 
possible  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
free  no  slaves  he  would  do  that,  but 
if  it  became  necessary  to  free  all  the 
slaves  to  accomplish  his  aim  or  even 
some  and  not  all,  he  woulddo  it.  In 
his  method  of  war,  in  the_measures 
leading  up  to  the  emancipation.  In 
emancipation  itself,'  Lincoln  follow- 
ed out  a  definite  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union  by  the  exercise  of 
power  within  the  scope  of  the  Con-  , 
stitution. 

He   threw   himself   heart   and   soul 
into  the   great   task   which   had   been  j 
set    for   him    by    the    people.    In    the  | 
cause    of    preservation    he    used    his  [ 
eloquence,   his   marvelous    gift   of   or- 
atory  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  ; 
necessity   of  averting  the   Civil   War. 
When   the   crisis   came    he    used   that 
same    eloquence    to    bring    the    mes- 
sage of  the  battle  field  to  American 
hearts.    How    profoundly    he    moved 
his    audience    may    be    illustrated    by 
their    tribute    to    his    Gettysburg    ad- 
dress. His   sincerity   is.  shown,   in   the 
way  he  grieved  over  the  catastrophe 
which   had    befallen   the   nation.    Lin- 
coln used  his  sagacity  for  the  cause. 


He  realized   that  the   welfare    of  the  t 
army  depended   in   no  small   measure  I 
upon  the  general  in  command.  With- 
out success  he  tried  McClellan,   Pope, 
and   BurnsideNfor   commander  of  the  I 
Union  armies.  Grant  was  chosen  and 
his  success  as  has  often  exemplified  j 
Lincoln's    choice    and    his    knowledge  ^ 
of  him.  The  same  power   of  discern-  j 
ment  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  j 
his    cabinet    which    though    some    of 
the    members    did    not    agree    on    all  . 
points,    stood    by    him    through    thick  | 
and   thin   always  realizing   that  Lin- 
coln  was   the   best   man   of   them   all. 
Finally  he  used  his  wonderful    gift 
of   human    sympathy   for  the   sake   of 
preservation    and     reconciliation.    He  I 
won  his  way  into  the  hearts  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  by  his  affection  ; 
for    them    and    his    understanding    of 
their    individual    troubles.    The    num-  | 
erous  stories  and  the  famous  "Letter  ' 
to    Mrs.    Bixby"    illustrated    the    ten-! 
derness    of    his    feeling    for    those    in  i 
sorrow.    He    has    often    been    harshly 
judged  for  his  numerous  pardons  but 
it    should    be    remembered      that      no 
pardon   of  his   gave   cause   for  regret  ' 
but  most  of  them  pay  tribute  to  his 
sense     of    .iustice    and     mercy.     With  ! 
malice  toward  none  he  bound  up   the 
nations     wounds     when     he     had     ac- 
complished  the   work  which    preserv- 
ed  the  Union. 

Every  American,  be  he  a  son  of 
the  North  or  son  of  the  South,  a'  na- 
tural-born or  a  naturalized  citizen 
should  have  the  greatest  regard  and 
admiration  for  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
gave  his  gifts  of  tongue,  mind  and 
heart— his  life  itself  that  "This  na- 
tion should  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 
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Robinson,    Maurice 
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southern  people,  against,  whom  he 
had  sent  a  million  soldiers,  knew 
they  had  lost  their  best  friend. 

''Born  without  a  pleasing  orator- 
ical voice  and  without  any  natural 
gift  of  speech,  his  tall,  ungainly 
figure,  shaggy  hair  and  high  cheek 
bones  only  accentuating  his  awk- 
wardness upon  the  platform,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  few  great  speakers 
of  all  time. 

"Without  the  advantage  of 
wealth,  prestige  or  power,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  from  the  log  cabin  of  the 
poor,  the  quiet  of  the  wilderness, 
was  able  to  reach  the  same  high 
place  that  Washington  had 
achieved  from  his  palatial  mansion 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

"Where,  let  me  ask  you,  in  all 
the  story  of  the  years  can  you  find 
the  parallel  to  the  life  and  career 
of  this  unique  American? 

"I  have  spoken  of  him  as  the 
representative  American.  He  be- 
longed to  an  age,  by  the  way,  not 
of  one  great  American,  but  of 
many  great  Americans.  If  you  were 
to  call  the  roll  this  morning  of  the 
100  greatest  names  that  lent  dis- 
tinction to  the  pages  of  American 
history  in  the  last  300  years,  you 
would  find  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  number  belonged  to 
the  period  which  culminated  in 
the   American   civil   war. 

"It  was  here  in  our  state  that 
he  first  came  in  contact  with  com- 
munity life;  it  was  here  that  he 
earned  his  first  dollar  which  he 
later  referred  to  as  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  his  life. 

"It  was  in  our  own  state  that 
he  acquired  his  skill  in  the  build- 
ins  of  flat  boats;  this  knowledge 
later  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  sanction  the  building  of  the 
Monitor,  over  the  advice  of  the  war 
department.  And,  as  we  know,  the 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  Merrimac 
not  only  kept  the  southern  blockade 
intact,  but  became  a  revolutionary 
step  in  naval  armament. 

"The  fact  that  the  buckskin 
clad  makers  of  Indiana's  first  Con- 
stitution finished  their  work  under 
the  old  elm  tree  at  Corydon,  some 
eighty  miles  east  of  the  Lincoln 
home,  left  a  deep  impression  on 
his  youthful  mind. 

"From  Indiana." 

"We  as  Hoosiers  find  glory  in 
believing  that  the  man  who  stood 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  and,  In 
the  most  lucid  English  passage 
that  America  can  boast  of,  uttered 
those  words  which  have  become  the 
accepted  formula  for  American 
democracy,  acquired  the  foundation 
of  that  ability  in  our  own  state. 

"Somehow,  I  always  like  to  think 
of  this  great  American,  not  as  Lin- 
coln from  Kentucky  or  Illinois,  but 
as  Lincoln  from  Indiana. 

"And  out  of  the  memory  of  the 
life  of  this  great  American,  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  a  message  for 
this  modern  generation. 

"I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that 
strange  whispers  are  being  heard  in 


the  streets  of  our  cities;  that  old 
foundation  and  old  loyalties  are  be- 
ing shaken  by  strong  hands;  that 
old  traditions  are  being  questioned. 
We  are  not  so  sure  today  as  we  were 
yesterday  of  the  strength  and  firm- 
ness of  our  national  life.  Many  of 
our  people  are  beginning  to  wonder 
if  our  democracy  is  an  hallucina- 
tion; if  our  representative  govern- 
ment is  a  myth.  For  during  the  last 
ten  years  democracy  has  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  wall.  Representative 
government  has  been  challenged  by 
statesmen,  historians,  philosophers, 
dictators  and  revolutionists,  until 
today  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  since 
the  birth  of  our  nation. 

"Out  of  Europe  and  from  the  very 
battlefields  of  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democrack  comes  the 
most  direct  challenge  to  a  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  world. 

"Let  us  not  only  be  grateful  for 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  let  us  be  worthy  of  his  ideals 
and  in  his  words:  'Let  us  stand 
here,  without  contemplating  conse- 
quences, before  high  heaven  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  we 
deem  it,  of  the  land  of  our  life,  our 
liberty,  and  our  love.' " 
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Speaker  Traces    Influence   of 
Indiana  Life  on  Eman- 
cipator's Career 

Rising  from  the  poorest  class  that 
ever  inhabited  this  country,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  through  sheer  determ- 
ination became  the  representative 
American  of  all  times,'  asserted 
Maurice  G.  Robinson,  Anderson  at- 
torney and  orator,  in  an  address  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  legislators 
assembled  Monday  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Indiana  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

Aisles  and  galleries  of  the  huge 
house  chamber  were  filled  with 
spectators  who  joined  with  the  law- 
makers in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Emancipator  in  celebration  of  his 
birthday.  A  special  program  of 
musical  selections  was  provided  by 
the  Malleable  Glee  Club,  colored 
women's  organization. 

Robinson,  former  intercollegiate 
oratorical  champion  and  athlete, 
asserted  in  the  course  of  his  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Lincoln  that  no  state 
could  lay  a  more  substantial  claim 
to  the  Emancipator  than  Indiana, 
in  whose  southern  hills  Lincoln 
spent  his  boyhood  days. 

"Brought  up  in  a  backwoods  com- 
munity, hemmed  in  by  conditions  of 
ignorance  and  poverty,  that  were 
such  that  they  never  permitted  him 
to  have  a  full  year  in  the  school- 
room, he  developed  one  of  the 
clearest-thinking  minds  this  world 
has  ever  known,"  said  Robinson. 

"Reared  amid  conditions  where  a 
personal  wrong  was  never  permitted 
to  go  unavenged,  he  developed  a 
spirit  so  forgiving  that  when  an 
assassin's  bullet  removed  him,  the 
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Representative  Speaks  at  Ex- 
ercises of  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans. 


THOUSANDS  PAY  VISIT 
TO  SHRINE  NEAR  RIVER 


Persons  Out  of  Town  Make 
Pilgrimages  on  Emancipa- 
tor's Birthday. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  rises  in  majestic 
grandeur  above  all  other  Americans, 
Representative  John  M.  Robsion,  of 
Kentucky,  declared  at  the  celebration  _ 
of  the  118th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  held  by  the  Walter  B.  Cush- 
ing  Camp  No.  30,  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  the  civil  war,  and  the  Cushing 
auxiliary  No.  4,  yesterday  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

The  exercises  continued  from  2  to  3 
o'clock.  Previous  exercises  were  held  i 
at  12 :15  o'clock  at  the  memorial  under 
auspices  of  the  District  commandery  ! 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  at  which  29  patriotic  and  civic 
organizations  were  represented. 

The  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
emancipator  was  celebrated  through- 
out the  city,  while  thousands  of  per- 
sons, alone  or  accompanied,  visited  the 
shrine  to  his  memory  in  Potomac  park. 
Among  these  were  persons  who  made 
pilgrimages  here.  An  army  of  2,500 
Boy  Scouts  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine. 

Lincoln  was  eulogized  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  who 
declared  that  he  was  the  wisest  politi- 
cian In  American  history.  Reviewing 
the  political  struggles  between  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  Smoot 
asserted  that  "all  Lincoln  accomplished 
was  through  party  organization  and 
united  effort."  He  asserted  that  Lin- 
coln would  have  favored  law  enforce- 
ment, opposed  communism  and  similar 
creeds,  and  opposed  government  Inter- 
ference In  business.  Representative 
William  D.  Upshaw,  of  Georgia,  was 
scheduled  to  deliver  a.  eulogy  on  Lin- 
coln, but  devoted  most  of  his  hour  to 
a  discussion  of  prohibition. 

Representative  Robsion,  speaking 
with  an  eloquence  born  of  sympathy, 
for  he  represents  the  hill  Bection  of 
Kentucky  that  produced  Lincoln,  de- 
clared Lincoln  "Is  the  most  colossal 
figure  In  American  life  and  the  most 
influential  upon  Its  history."  He  said: 
"Washington  has  a  place  of  his  own 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people, 
as  the  father  of  our  country. 

Tribute  to  Lincoln. 

"Grant,  Lee,  Sumner,  Staunton, 
Seward,  Douglas  and  others  of  Lin- 
coln's time,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jack- 
son, Roosevelt,  tower  like  mighty  peaks 
across  the  years  of  our  history. 

"But  Lincoln,  the  log  cabin  boy  of 
the  Kentucky  hills  and  the  Illinois 
frontier,   In  my   humble  opinion,   rises 


In  majestic  granaeur  above  them  all, 
and  like  the  snow-covered  and  storm- 
swept  crest  of  Mount  Everest  of  the 
Himalayas,  defies  all  human  agencies  to 
explore   his  heights." 

Representative  Robsion.  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  address,  described  Lincoln  as 
"God's  choicest  gift  to  our  country, 
Kentucky's  most  distinguished  son, 
America's  first  and  great^t  com"  „-■ 
the  masterf"'  —-• 
He     d 

when'  oc.j.uoOf    xtci.  . 
formally    garbed,    read     a    i,  u. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Prom  then  on  there  was  a  display  ci 
petulant  temper  such  as  the  .upper 
body  of  Congress  seldom  gives  way  to 
It  was  demonstrated  first  In  another 
abortive  effort  to  make  the  conference 
report  on  the  radio  bill  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  Senate,  when  there  was 
considerable  chiding  of  senators  and 
senatorial  procedure  over  the  abuse  oi 
the  15-minute  rule. 

It  came  to  a  full  head,  however, 
when  Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper, 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  few  minutes  after 
1  o'clock,  called  up  his  motion  to  make 
the  banking  bill  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Pennsylvania  member,  in  charge 
of  the  conference  report,  had  served 
notice  the  night  before  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  his  motion  yesterday, 
and  had  been  told  by  Senator  Wheeler 
that  the  latter  wished  to  discuss  the 
attempt. 

The  motion,  when  it  was  offered,  was 
attended  by  a  plea  for  privileged  status 
not  subject  to  debate.  Senator  La 
Follette,  an  opponent  of  the  banking 
bill,  was  the  first  to  Intervene. 
Starts  Parliamentary  Row. 
He  insisted  that  the  motion  was  not 


being  laid  against  the  outside  pillars, 
since  the  placing  of  wreaths  inside  also 
is  forbidden. 

Dr.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  who  spoke,  de- 
clared Lincoln  was  a  man  of  destiny 
and  that  his  life  was  consecrated  to 
the  great  work  he  performed  at  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Ko  referred  to  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  symbols  of  the  institution  of 
democracy  and  quoted  several  of  the 
character-revealing  utterances  of  Lin- 
coln. The  Rev.  George  F.  Dudley  de- 
livered the  invocation,  and  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Abernethy  the  benediction. 
The  United  States  Marine  band  played. 
The  call  to  order  was  made  by  the 
chairman,  O.   A.   C.  Oehmler. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  lover  as  well  as 
a  great  leader  and  statesman,  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Yates,  of  Illinois,  de- 
clared at  the  celebration  held  by  the 
League  of  Republican  Organizations  in 
the  Willard  hotel,  the  last  of  the  major 
exercises  of  the  day.  He  spoke  of  Lin- 
coln's love  affairs,  and  how  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge  temporarily  dethroned 
his  mind,  a  thing  the  severest  matters 
of  state  could  not  do.  He  declared  he 
was  a  shrewd  politician.  Mr.  Yates' 
father  wias  an  intimate  friend  of  Lin- 
coln, being  governor  of  Illinois  during 
the  civil  war. 

William  Tyler  Page  said  Lincoln  was 
a  supporter  of  State  sovereignty,  and 
that  he  by  no  means  believed  In  laying 
the  rights  of  the  States  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  national  government. 

The  greatness  of  Lincoln  was  extolled 
by  Representative  William  C.  Hammer, 
of  North  Carolina,  at  the  second  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  District  Chiroprac- 
tic society  last  night,  at  the  Raleigh 
hotel.  Mr.  Hammer  was  reared  in  the 
path  of  Sherman's  army. 

Representative  Thomas  L.  Blanton, 
of  Texas,  was  also  a  speaker.  Dr.  W. 
S.  Whitman  was  toastmaster.  Miss 
Emma  Elchelberger  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Smith 
pronounced  the  invocation.  Songs 
were  given  by  Mrs.  David  H.  Kincheloe, 
wife  of  Representative  Kincheloe,  of 
Kentucky,    and   by   Claries   McDonald. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH  OBSERVED  HERE 


Underwood     &     Underwood. 

Upper — Scene  at  the  exercises  afc  the  Lincoln  memorial  yesterday 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  118th 
anniversary  of  his  birth  when  delegations  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  joined  with  local  citizens  in  paying  tribute.  Lower — 
R.  Antonio  and  Giuseppe  Mungo,  New  York  miniaturists,  holding 
the  illuminated  parchment  of  the  "Gettysburg  Address,"  which 
they  presented  to  President  Coolidge. 


Rogers,    Dr.   Euclid  B. 


DR,  ROGERS  PAYS 
LINCOLN  TRIBUTE 
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The  one  hundred  and  seven 
teenth  birthday  anniversary  of  our 
'.great  statesman:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  appropriately  observed  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Lincoln  Woman's  Club,  which 
took  place  in  the  club  rooms  at  | 
the    library. 

Dr.  Euclid  B.  Rogers,  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Springfield,  delivered 
the  fitting  address,  speaking  on 
''Lincoln  the  Man.''  Br.  Rogers  has 
appeared  before  local  audiences 
031  various  occasions,  having  filled 
engagements  at  the.  Lincoln  Chau- 
tauqua a  number  of  times,  deliv- 
ered Elks  memorial  addresses  here 
and  many  years  ago  spoke  in  this 
city   on   a   Lincoln  Day   occasion. 

Dr.  Rogers  read  a  biography  of 
Lincoln  which  dated  from  his  birth 
in  Kentucky  117  years  ago,  where 
he  resided  until  he  was  eight  years 
of  age.  With  his  parents  he  moved 
to  Indiana  where  they  resided  for 
four  years  in  n  two-room  log'  cabin 
one  room  up  stairs  and  one  down. 
Due  to  his  great  ambition  to* 
Jearn  at  12  lie  was  a bTS"tro  obtain 
nf  copy  of  "Pilgrim's  ^Progress" 
""Aesop's  Fables"  and  "The  Life  of 
Washington. " 

March  1,  1 S 3 0 ,  he  came  west 
and  located  ten  miles  from  Deca- 
tur, where  he  resided  for  one  year 
before  going  to  Springfield  and 
then  to  New  Salem,  where  he  be- 
gan his  political  career.  His  run 
for  congressman  was  against  Peter 
Cartwright,  an  old-fashioned  cir- 
cuit rider,  famous  as  an  evangel- 
ist and  Jackson,  democrat.  Cart- 
wright  was  twenty-four  years  old- 
er than  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  made  speeches  and  elec- 
tioneered personally,  wrote  many 
letters  and  near  the  end  of  the 
campaign  was  sure  he  would  win. 
Nearly  a  year  had  passed  between 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  election  to 
congress  and  his  going  to  Washing- 
ton. He  watched  and  wTaited.  War 
began  with  Mexico.  At  the  time 
took  his  oath  and  occupied 
congress,  the  war  with 

jxico   was   nearly   over. 


-  :  Lincoln  was  a.  man  immensely 
and  intensely  impressed  by  facts 
that  spread  before,  his  eyesight 
He  could  analyze  facts  and  make 
them   pay   out   with   great  results. 

In  Illinois  Lincoln  studied  law 
ill  the  office  of  Wm.  Herndon  at 
Springfield.  Lincoln  studied  and 
worked  on  law  cases  and  for  five 
years  politics  was  a  side  issue.  He 
traveled  on  the  eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict with  a  court  that  moved 
across  fourteen  counties,  staying 
from  two  days  to  two  weeks  in  a 
county  seat. 

■  It  was-  stated  Lincoln  belonged 
to  central  Illinois,  although  a 
world  man,  the  monument  to  his 
memory  which  stands  in  Spring- 
field  is  a  mecca  to  our  country. 

■  Following  the  deeply  interesting 
biography  and  the  glowing  tribute 
to  Lincoln,  Dr.  Rogers  closed  his 
address  with  the  following  beauti- 
ful oath   to  the  flag: 

''Here's  to  the  red  of  it,  there's 
not   a    thread   of  it, 

No,  not  a  shred  of  it.  in  all  the 
spread   of,  it. 

From  front  to  head.,  but  that  he- 
roes have  bled  for  it, 

Precious  blood  shed  for  it,  faced 
steel   and   lead   for  it, 

Bathing   it    red. 

X^ere's   to   the   white   of   it,   thrilled 

by    the   sight    of   it. 
Who    knows    the    right    of    it,    but 

feels   the    might   of   it. 
Through    (lav   and    through   night. 
Womanhood's    care-   for    it,  .makes 

manhood    dare    for    it, 
Purity's -prayer   for   it.   keeps   it   so 

white. 


Here's  to  the  blue  of  it.  star  span-  j 

led  hue  of  it. 
Honesty's  due  of   it. 
Constant    and    true, 
here's  to.  th"  whole   of  it,  yes  and 

the  soul  of  it. 
Stars.    =+vi"oc!    and    nolo    of    it, 
-phe.   P«d.    White   and   Blue. 
-While    in    this    city    Dr.      Rogers 
whs    the    ni«t    of    Mr.      and      Mrs. 
Charles   H    Woods   and'  was   enter- 
tained at  dniuei-  last  night  at  their  I 
homo    on   College   avenue. 
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All  America 
Remembers 


By  MARIAN  ROGERS 

Of  The  World  Staff  ' 

A  person  who  kicks  around  words 
for  a  living  can  sit  and  think  for 
hours,  trying  to  figure  out  some- 
thing genuine  to  describe  the  way 
Americans  feel  about  the  16th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  it 
just  boils  down  to  the  simple  fact 
that  God  struck  it  rich  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born. 

Thursday  is  his  birthday  and  mil- 
lions of  people,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  who  know  this  greatly 
loved  man  only  through  books,  pic- 
tures, the  spinning  of  Jegends,  and 
his  face  appearing  before  them  daily 
on  the  currency  of  his  country,  are 
saying  "Happy  Birthday,  Abe." 

For  Abe  belonged  to  the  people 
who  took  him  to  their  hearts  and 
made  him  one  of  their  own  by  re- 
ducing the  great  rolling  name  of 
Abraham  to  the  common,  homely 
nickname  whose  simplicity  is  the 
greatest   tribute   Americans   could 
have  paid  him. 
Abe  Lincoln  had  none  of  the  phys- 
ical attributes  which  arouse  admi- 
ration in  others,  yet  today  the  rev- 
e  r  e  n  c  e   for  the  tall  Emancipator 
amounts  to  the  equivalent  of  a  Lin- 
coln cult.     The   16th  president  was 
so  homely,  especially  before  he  grew 
a  beard,  that  people  often  referred 
to  him  as  "ugly." 

Lincoln  himself  made  many  wry 
remarks  about  the  craggy  features 
which  were  his,  but  in  his  homeli- 
ness is  something  akin  to  beauty 
because  mirrored  in  the  sad  eyes  and 
often  pensive  expression  is  a  com- 
passion which  was  a  reflection  of 
the  deep  vein  of  human  understand- 
ing that  made  Abe  Lincoln  great, 
*  *  * 
Where  once  only  the  trees  near 
the  little  log  cabin  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky,  whispered  the 
story  of  a  simple  man  who  learned 
his  philosophy  on  the  working  end 
of  an  ax-handle,  now  the  whole  na- 
tion sings  his  praises  and  wishes 
from  the  bottom  of  its  heart  that 
this  land  might  find  another  such 
man  as  he  to  lead  America  during 
the  perilous  days  ahead. 

Lincoln  left  behind  him  many 
gifts  for  the  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
to  cherish.  They  have  the  Get- 
tysburg address  whose  simple 
words  even  toSay  can  twist  the 
heart  and  put  an  unswallowable 
knot  into  the  throat  of  the  most 
cynical.  They  have  a  united  coun- 
try which  he  held  together  for 
them  and  gave  his  life  for  be- 
cause he  believed  that  America, 
united  and  strong,  was  the  answer 
to  man's  dream  for  freedom  and 
the  good  life. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  killed  a  man 
but  he  could  not  destroy  the  great- 
ness that  was  Abraham  Lincoln — a 
greatness  that  echoes  down  through 
the  pages  of  history  books  and  sings 
beyond  the  grave. 


I  Abe  Lincoln  was  that  rare  com- 
bination of  a  plain  man  with  great 
vision  who  never  forgot  his  hum- 
ble beginnings.  He  never  got  too 
big  to  remember  that  he  had  been 
born  in  that  crude  log  cabin.  He 
did  not  attain  such  a  superiority 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  having  had 
only  one  year  of  schooling  or  that 
he  split  logs  to  earn  money. 

He  was  a  man  who  thought  In 
terms  of  people  because  that  was 
what  America  was  to  him.  The  peo- 
ple were  the  important  thing  and 
he  made  great  speeches  which  said 
what  the  common  man  could  not 
say  for  himself.  From  behind  the 
great  forehead  came  thoughts  and 
ideas  which  seemed  almost  to  have 
originated  from  a  higher  plane  than 
just  an  ordinary  soul. 

Americans  love  Abraham  Lincoln 
—we  think  God  loved  him,  too. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  2,  1943 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  of  the  ages.  His  name  will 
last  forever. 

What  a  privilege  to  study  those  kindly 
features  in  the  memorial  out  yonder. 
What  an  inspiration  to  read  his  words 
engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  Nation's 
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beautiful  shrine.  Imperishable  words 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  freemen  every- 
where. Yes;  words  expressing  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  the  principles  of  an 
entire  Nation;  words  which  stir  the  souls 
of  men. 

November  19t  1943,  was  exactly  four- 
score years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  immortal  Gettysburg  Address. 
No  doubt  the  anniversary  was  fittingly 
commemorated  in  every  city  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  this 
Chamber  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Representative  George 
A.  Dondero,  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
event.  In  San  Francisco  the  Henry  P. 
Budde  Publications  carried  an  editorial 
entitled  "Gettysburg,  1863." 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  quote  the 
article  herewith: 

GETTYSBURG 1863 

Eighty  years  ago — November  19,  1863 — on 
the  chill  fields  of  Gettysburg,  a  gaunt,  gan- 
gling man  addressed  a  crowd  gathered  to 
dedicate  that  bloody  battlefield  of  the  Civil 
War. 

His  speech  was  an  anticlimax  to  the  bril- 
liant oratory  of  the  great  Edward  Everett. 
Comparatively  few  people  heard  him  In  that 
radioless  day.  But  the  ages  were  listening, 
for  he  spoke  in  the  eloquence  of  eternity. 

Down  through  the  decades  this  utterance 
has  echoed  and  re-echoed  In  ever-growing 
beauty,  hope,  and  prophecy.  Yet  Lincoln's 
own  concept  of  the  words  spoken  that  day 
was  strikingly  unprophetlc. 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here  *  *  *."  But  the 
world  did  note  and  did  remember,  because 
it  could  not  ignore  and  could  not  forget  the 
soul-stirring,  timeless  phrases  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  that  sad-faced  giant,  stooped  with 
the  burden  of  his  day. 

Behind  him  lay  the  many  long  years  of  his 
own  fight  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  abol- 
ish slavery.  Before  him  lay  the  few  brief 
months  that  yet  remained  to  him  to  carry 
out  that  great  cause. 

Said  he,  in  words  which  speak  for  our  day 
as  well  as  his  own,  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  «  •  *  that  the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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LinCOm  a  Symbol  By  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


Mrs.  Roosevelt. 


Friday  night,  after  speaking  in 
Larchraont,  I  took  the  night  train 
to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  here  I 
am  back  again 
Sunday  morn- 
ing, having 
taken  the 
Saturday  night 
train  home! 

It  was  worth 
the  trip  to  hear 
Carl  Sandburg 
speak  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
The  City  Club 
of  Rochester 
had  conducted 
an  essay  contest  for  high  school 
children  who,  after  studying  their 
subject,  had  been  given  40  minutes 
to  write  their  essays  on  Lincoln. 
I  thought  the  winners  of  the  first 
and  second  prizes,  who  read  their 
papers  at  the  club  luncheon,  did 
remarkably   well. 

In  Carl  Sandburg,  who  has  an 
impressive  appearance  and  a  reso- 
nant voice,  we  also  had  a  speaker 
who  really  knows,  and  loves  his 
subject.  He  gave  us  a  special  treat 
at  the  end  by  bringing  out  what 
he  calls  his  "box"  and  singing 
some  ballads  to  his  own  accom- 
paniment. The  songs  were  de- 
lightful. 

*     *     * 

He  also  got  in  a  neat  little  re- 
buke for  those  orf  us  who  know  so 
much  more  about  other  parts  of 
the  world  than  we  do  about  our 
own  neighborhood.  He  sang  part 
of  the  Erie  Canal  boatman's  song 
and  told  us  that  when  he  picked 
it  up  he  found  that  most  people 
living  in  the  Erie  Canal  area  knew 
the  Volga  boatman's  song  but  did 
not  know  their  own  canal  song. 

I  wish  I  had  Carl  Sandburg's 
knowledge   of   Lincoln. 

There  are  few  of  our  presidents 
whose  influence  will  be  more 
widely  felt  in  the  world.  When  all 
the  superficial  things  are  said,  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  for- 


gotten because  he  believed  in  hu- 
man beings.  He  thought  there 
could  be  justice  and  mercy  in  the 
world  if  people  could  live  in  free- 
dom and  "act  towards  one  an- 
other in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
•     *     * 

One  of  the  editorials  on  Lincoln 
that  I  read  said  he  was  too  hu- 
man to  become  a  symbol,  but  I 
don't  think  I  agree.  I  am  sure 
that,  to  many  young  and  older 
people  in  this  country,  Lincoln  is 
the  symbol  of  what  is  best  in  the 
character  of  the  American  citizen. 

On  Saturday  I  spoke  with  Dr. 


Ralph  J.  Bunche  at  a  University 
of  Rochester  convocation. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  how  much 
Dr.  Bunche's  achievements,  in 
bringing  about  one  bit  of  peace  in 
the  world  through  mediation,  have 
appealed  to  old  and  young  in  this 
country. 

Both  at  the  morning  meeting  of 
the  students  and  at  the  evening 
meeting  in  the  auditorium,  Dr. 
Bunche  received  a  real  ovation, 
and  in  each  case  gave  a  thought- 
provoking  speech.  I  think  I  got 
out  of  my  day  much  more  than  I 
put  into  it! 
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My  Day 

By  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT^ 

Washington,  Thursday-i  a!^ 

Cays  get  a  thrill  when  I  stand  at 
the   foot   of   the   Lincoln   Memorial 
and  watch  the  flags  waving  and  see 
the    flowers    being    placed    on    his 
shrine    on   February    12.    Soman) 
terrible    things    were    said    of    hrm 
while  he  was  alive;  if  by  chance,  he 
was  the  person  that  those  who  said 
them,  described.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  people,  many   of   them 
all  over  this  country,  who  did  not  , 
wait  for  his  death  to  give  him  their 
love   and   devotion.    And   when   his 
I  death  occurred,  they  felt  they  had 
I  lost  a  personal   friend. 

one    can   not    live    in    the    white 

house  without  feeTtag  the  influence 

ofShe    Lincoln,  tradition     because 

so""  many   rooSS   are.  marked    with 

■  5S.    Aside   from   that,    time 

Ss   ahowed   us   to   get   away   from 

the    bitterness    of   his    day    and    to 

evaluate    his    services    to    ™nkincL 

His  passion  for  justice  and  freedom 

i  for  all,  his  great  kindliness,  which 

1  made  him  at  times  put  mercy  above 

i  justice;    seems   to   be   driven   home 

1  as  you  look  at  his  portraits  and  live 

in  this  house.    He  was  never  petty.  j 

There   is   no   record   that   he .  ever 

made  people  suffer  for  things  said 

of  him.   His  patience  seems  to  have 

been  phenomenal,  and  his  sense  of 

humor  allowed  him  to  rebuke  with 

an  amusing  story  what  some  people 

might  have  called  treason. 

May  we  glajn  people  learn  from 
him  to-prfeSbe  the  virtue,  that 
make  life  better  for  us  ahjnjhe^ 

i2le7^o?aT15ih5iss,  the  Duchess  ! 
of    Luxemburg,    and    some    of    her  , 
Sartv   went  with  me  to  Mt.  Vernon  I 
^Se'rday    afternoon.     Mr.    Charles 
C  Wall  the  resident  superintendent 
at  Ut.  Vernon,  took  us  to  the  tomb 
and   house   where   Mrs.   Horace   M. 
Towner,  regent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Ladies  association,  met  us  and  ac- 
companied  us   through   the   house. 
Her  Royal  Highness   was  very   ap- 
preciative of  the  beautiful  situation 
and    this    country    place    built    m 
Colonial  days. 

I  never   cease  to   marvel   at   the 
ability  with  which  women   of  that 
period    must    have    run    their    nu 
merous  businesses  in  order  to  pro- 
vide their  very  large  families,  which 
included  all  their  dependents,  with 
shelter,     food     and     clothing,     and 
recreation.      Education,    Judged    by 
the  size  of  the  school  house,  did  not. 
require  much  space  in  those  dwj 
I      ifter  the  dinner  given  here  last 
1  night,  Mr.  Sigmund  Spaeth    known 
on  the  air  as  "The  Tune  Detective, 
entertained   us   all   for.  a   half    an 
hour  or  more  with  "Music  For  Fun. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  many  of  the 
busy  tired  men  around  us  relax  and 
laugh     I  think  it  meant  more  to 
the  Americans  perhaps  than  to  our 
I  foreign  guests,  but  even  they  seemed 
1  to  be  entertained  and  amused. 
This  morning,  my   press   confer- 
ence ladies  met  the  Grand  Duchess 
and    then    we    held    a    short    con- 
ference    Today  our  guests  are  busy, 
but  T  think  on  the  whole  they  are 
not  being   put  through   as   close   a 
I  schedule  V  usual,  sol  hope   they 
I  may  have  more  time  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. 
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Aw  address  delivered  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  July  28,  1920,  at  tfts  un.t>eiZwtflr 
of  Saint-Gaudens'a  statue  of  Abraham 
ZA/wtZn,  gift  of  America  Js>  the  British 
people. 

T  authority  of  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, a  statue  of  an  Ameri- 
can has  been  set  up  in  the  Can- 
ning Enclosure,  where  on  one 
side  Westminster  Abbey  and  on 
another  the  Houses  of  Parliament  look 
down  upon  it,  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  memorials  of  British  statesmen  whose 
lives  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  empire,  and 
where  the  living  tides  of  London  will 
ebb  and  flow  about  it.  The  statue 
is  the  work  of  Augustus  Salnt-Gaudens, 
son  of  a  French  father,  native  of  Ire- 
land and  greatest  of  American  sculp- 
tors. The  American  commemorated  is 
Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  behalf  of  the 
American  donors  I  now  formally  present 
the  statue  to   the  British  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  Feb. 
12,  111  years  ago,  in  a  log  cabin  among 
the  mountains  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
He  came  into  a  frontier  life  of  com- 
parative poverty  labor,  hardship,  and 
rude  adventure.  He  had  little  Instruc- 
tion and  few  books.  He  had  no  friends 
among  the  great  and  powerful  of  his 
time.  An  equal  among  equals  In  the 
crude  simplicity  of  scattered  communi- 
ties on  the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  he 
rose  above  the  common  level  by  force 
of  his  own  qualities.  He  was  sent,  by 
his  neighbors  to  the  State  Legislature, 
where  he  learmad  the  rudiments  of  gov- 
ernment. He  was  sent  to  the  Congress 
at  Washington,  where  ha  broadened 
his  conceptions  to  national  scope.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  won  a 
high  place  aa  a  successful  and  distin- 
guished advocate.  He  became  convinced 
of  the  wickedness  of  African  slavery, 
that  baleful  Institution  which  the  de- 
fective humanity  of  our  fathers  per- 
mitted to  be  established  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  He  declared  his  conviction 
that  slavery  was  eternally  wrong  with 
power  and  insistence  that  compelled  pub- 
lic attention.  He  gave  voice  to  the 
awakened  conscience  of  the  North.  He 
led  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  against 
slavery.  Upon  that  issue  he  was  elected 
President.  In  that  cause,  as  President, 
he  conducted  a  great  war  of  four  years' 
duration,  in  which  millions  of  armed 
men  wert;  engaged-  When  in  his  wise 
judgment  the  time  was  ripe  for  It,  then 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  as  commander- 
in-chief.  Invoking  the  support  of  his 
country,  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
his  act,  he  set  free  the  3,000,000  slaves 
by  his  official  proclamation,  and  dedi- 
cated the  ^oil  of  America  forever  as 
the  home  of  a  united,  liberty-loving  com- 
monwealth. The  act  was  accepted;  it 
was  effective;  African  slavery  was 
ended ;  the  war  was  won— for  union  and 
for  freedom;  and  in  the  Vary  hour  of 
victory  the  great  emancipator  fell  at  the 
hand  of  a  crazed   fanatic 

It  was  not  chance  or  favorable  cir- 
cumstance that  achieved  Lincoln's  suc- 
cess. The  struggle  was  long  and  des- 
perate, and  often  appeared  hopeless. 
He  won  through  the  possession  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  manhood.  He  was 
simple,  honest,  sincere  and  unselfish. 
He  had  high  courage  for  action  and  for- 


titude in  adversity.  Never  for  an  instant 
did  the  thought  of  personal  advantage 
compete  with  the  Interests  of  the  publlo 
cause.  He  never  faltered  in  the  positive 
and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the 
wrong  of  slavery,  but  hie  sympathy  with 
all  his  fellow-men  was  so  genuine,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  so  just, 
that  he  was  able  to  lead  his  countrymen 
without  dogmatism  or  imputation  of  as- 
sumed superiority.  Ha  carried  the  civil 
war  to  Its  successful  conclusion  with 
inflexible  determination ;  but  the  many 
evidences  of  his  kindness  of  heart  toward 
the  people  of  the  South  and  of  hii  com- 
passion for  distress  and  suffering  were 
the  despair  of  many  of  his  subordinates, 
and  the  effect  of  bin  humanity  and  con- 
siderate spirit  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
war  became  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why,  when  the  war  was  over,  North  and 
South  were  able  during  the  same  gen- 
eration to  join  again  in  friendship  as 
citizens  of  a  restored  Union. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
sharper  contrast  in  all  tha  Incidental 
and  immaterial  things  of  life  than  ex- 
isted between  Lincoln  and  the  states- 
men whose  statues  stand  in  Parliament 
Squwe.  He  never  set  foot  on  British 
soil.  His  life  was  lived  and  his  work 
was  wholly  done  in  a  far  distant  land. 
He  differed  in  manners  and  in  habits  of 
thought  and  speech.  He  never  seemed 
to  touch  the  life  of  Britain.  Tet  the 
contrast  but  emphasizes  the  significance 
of  the  statue  standing  where  it  does. 
Put  aside  superficial  difference,  acci- 
dental and  unimportant,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  appears  in  the  simple  greatness 
of  his  life,  his  character  and  his  service 
to  mankind,  a  representative  of  the  deep 
and  underlying  qualities  of  his  race— the 
qualities  that  great  emergencies  reveal, 
unchangingly  the  same  in  every  con- 
tinent; the  qualities  to  which  Britain 
owed  her  life  In  the  terrible  years  of  the 
last  decade;  the  qualities  that  have 
made  both  Britain  and  America  great. 
He  was  of  English  blood,  and  he  ha® 
brought  enduring  honor  to  the  name. 
Every  child  of  English  sires  should 
learn  the  story  and  think  with  pride, 
"  Of  such  stuff  as  this  are  we  English 
made."  He  was  of  English  speech.  The 
English  Bible  and  English  Shakespeare, 
studied  in  the  intervals  of  toil  and  by 
the  flare  of  the  log  fire  in  the  frontier 
cabin,  were  the  bases  of  his  education; 
and  from  them  he  gained,  through  great- 
ness of  heart  and  fine  intelligence,  the 
power  of  expression  to  give  his  Gettys- 
burg address  and  his  second  Inaugural  a 
place  among  the  masterpieces  of  English 
prose. 

He  was  imbued  with  the  conceptions 
of  justice  and  liberty  that  the  people  of 
Britain  had  been  working  out  in  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  since  before  Magna 
Charta  —  the  conceptions  for  which 
Chatham  and  Burke  and  Franklin  and 
Washington  stood  together,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  when  the  battle  for 
British  liberty  was  fought  and  won  for 
Britain  as  well  as  for  America  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  con- 
ceptions of  justice  and  liberty  have  been 
the  formative  power  that  has  brought 
all  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  to  order  its  life  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  to  assert 
its  popular  sovereignty  through  repre- 
sentative government  —  Britain's  great 
gift  to  the  political  science  of  the  world 
—and  to  establish  the  relation  of  indl- 
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vidual  citizenship  to  the  Stat*,  on  the 
basis  of  inalienable  rights  which  Gov- 
ernments are  established  to  secure.  It 
is  the  identity  of  these  fundamental  con- 
ception* In  both  countries  which  makes 
it  impossible  that  in  any  great  world 
emergency  Britain  and  America  can  be 
on  opposing  sides.  These  conceptions  of 
Justice  and  liberty  are  the  breath  of 
life  for  both.  While  they  prevail  both 
nations  will  endure;  if  they  perish  both 
nations  will  die.  These  were  Lincoln's 
inheritance,  and  when  he  declared  that 
slavery  was  eternally  wrong,  and  gave 
his  life  to  end  it,  he  was  responding  to 
impulses  born  in  him  from  a  long  line 
of  humble  folk,  as  well  In  England  as 
in  America,  who  were  themselves  a 
product  of  the  age-long  struggles  for  the 
development  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

The  true  heart  of  Britain  understood 
him  while  he  lived.  We  remember  the 
Lancashire  workmen  brought  into  pov- 
erty and  suffering  through  lack  of  cot- 
ton. When  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion had  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  struggle  in  America, 
6,000  of  them  met  in  a  great  hall  in 
Manchester  and  sent  to  President  Lin- 
coln a  message  of  sympathy  and  sup- 
port.   This  was  his  answer: 

"  Under    these    circumstances    I    can- 
not but  regard  your  decisive  utterances 
upon    the    question    as    an    Instance    of 
sublime    Christian    heroism    which    has 
not   been   surpassed   in   any   age   or  in 
any  country.    It  is.  Indeed,  an  energetic 
i  and  relnsplring  assurance  of  the  inher- 
,'  ent   power   of   truth,    and    the   ultimate 
j  and    universal    triumph   of   Justice,    hu- 
manity  afti   freedom.      I   do    not   doubt 
that  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed 
will  be  sustained  by  your  great  nation; 


and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hes- 
itation in  assuring  you  that  .they  will 
excite  admiration,  esteem  and  the  most 
reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among 
the  American  people.  I  hail  this  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an 
augury  that,  whatever  else  may  hap- 
pen, whatever  misfortune  may  befall 
your  country  or  my  own,  the  peace  and 
friendship  which  now  exist  between  the 
two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall.be  my  de- 
sire to  make  them,  perpetual."  ' 

We  may  disregard  all  the  little  preju- 
dices and  quarrels  that  result  from 
casual  friction  and  pinpricks  and  from 
outside  misrepresentations  and  detrac- 
tion and  rest  upon  Lincoln's  unerring 
judgment  ofx  his  countrymen  and  his 
race.  We  may  be  assured  from  him 
that,  wheaever  trials  come,  whenever 
there  is  need  for  assurance  of  the  in- 
herent power  of  truth  and  the  triumph 
of  justice,  humanity  and  freedom,  then 
peace  and  friendship  between  Britain 
and  America  will  prove  to  be,  as  Lin- 
coln desired  to  make  them,  perpetual. 
This  man,  full  of  sorrows,  spoke  not 
merely  for  the  occasions  and  incidents 
of  his  own  day.  He  expressed  the  deep- 
est and  holiest  feelings  of  his  race  for 
all  time.  Listen  to  the  words  of  his 
second  inaugural: 

"  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled 
by  the  bondsman's  250  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  S.00O  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said :  '  The  judgments 
r>f  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 


gether."  With  malice  toward  sotje,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  to  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  born*  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  for  his 
orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Consider  this  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.   Blxby  of  Boston: 

"  I  have  been  shown  on  the  files  of  the 
War  Department  a  statement  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  eo  overwhelming;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  con- 
solation that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks 
of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  anguish  of  your  bereavement, 
and  leave  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed, 
but  is  this  the  voice  of  a  stranger  to 
the  men  and  women  of  Britain  In  these 
later  years?  Because,  under  the  direst 
tests  of  national  character,  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  souls  of 
both  Britain  and  America  prove  them- 
selves of  kin  to  the  soul  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  friendship  between  us  is  safe; 
and  the  statue  of  Lincoln  the  American 
stands  as  of  right  before  the  old  Abbey 
where  sleep  the  great  of  Britain's  his- 
tory. 


Rose,  Dr.  Kenry  R. 
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What  Lincoln  Would  See  and  Say 
On  Tour  of  City,  Dr.  Roses  Theme 


Using  the  title  "Lincoln  Gets  Up" 
for  his  morning  sermon  yesterday, 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Rose,  pastor  of  the 
Universalist  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
pictured  the  Emancipator  as  he  is 
portrayed  in  Borglum's  statue  in  front 
of  the  Court  House  rising  from  the 
seat  to  make  a  tour  of  the  city. 

"He  first  enters  the  Court  House," 
said  the  clergyman,  "because  he  was 
once  a  lawyer  and  a  judge.  He  reads 
over  the  doors:  'Laws  are  the  bulwarks 
of  liberty,'  'Justice  renders  to  every 
man  his  due,'  "Be  merciful  as  well  as 
just.'  He  says:  'I  hope  the  lawyers 
and  judges  who  '  gather  here  bear 
these  great  truths  In  mind.  I 
was  blamed  because  I  was  more  mer- 
ciful than  stricWy  just;  but  I  am  glad 
that  my  heart  ruled  my  head.  Mercy 
is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.' 

"Lincoln  walks  down  Market  street 
and  praises  the  Jews  for  their  busi- 
ness genius.  He  observes  shrewdly, 
"These  tireless  and  progressive  people 
keep  the  Christians  moving.  They  set 
us  an  example  also  in  philanthropy, 
religious  seriousness  and  love  of  fam- 
ily which  is  very  valuable  to  us.' 

"The  Emancipator  visits  Washington 
street.  He  thinks  to  himself  how  little 
the  colored  race  has  advanced  since  the 
war,  but  remembers  it  has  only  been 
out  of  bondage  sixty-three  years.  He 
says:  "The  colored  man  must  learn  to 
depend  absolutely  on  himself  and  not 
the  white  race.  Then  he  will  rise 
faster  and  go  farther.  But  the  white 
people  of  Newark  should  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  housing 
their  colored  brethren  as  they  do.' 

"Lincoln  parses  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  on  Halsey  street 
and  asks  if  he  could  become  a  direc- 
tor of  the  association  with  his  theo- 
logical views.  When  answered  'no'  he 
observes:  'Just  about  as  it  was  in  my 
own  day.  You  haven't  progressed 
much  in  theology,  but  you  do  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  practical  good.' 

"Standing  before  the  statue  of 
George  Washington  he  speaks  quietly, 
reverently:  'My  hero:  the  man  who 
first  inspired  me  with  patriotic  devo- 
tion. I  read  his  life  when  I  was  but 
seven.  He  was  to  me  the  greatest  man- 
that  ever  walked  the  earth.  What  a 
magnificent  figure  the  artist  has  made 
of  him.  If  the  boys  and  girls  of  New- 
ark follow  Washington  they  will  be 
stalwart  men  and  great  patriots.' 

"General  Kearny's  statue  in  Military 
Park  arouses  his  enthusiasm.  *Phil 
Kearny,'  he  exclaims,  'was  the  hero  of 
the    second    battle    of    Bull    Run,      He 
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and  his  New  Jersey  brigade  helped  to 
turn  the  tide  of  defeat  which  started 
us  toward  final  victory  in  the  sad 
war.' 

"  'And  this  colossal  monument  to  the 
Military  Heroes  of  America — I  •  can 
scarcely  grasp  it,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  it  represents  our  soldiers  and  all 
of  our  leaders  fighting  for  one  thing: 
the  American  home." 

"Lincoln  approaches  City  Hall,  ob- 
serving in  his  shrewd  way:  'It  has  been 
cleaned  outside.  I  reckon  it  would 
stand  some  cleaning  inside.  Politics 
attract  dirt.  There  is  so  much  mud- 
slinging,  too.  I  was  covered  with  mud 
in  my  time  and  I've  since  pleaded  with 
the  public  to  judge  more  kindly  of 
men  in  office.  Most  of  them  are  trying 
to  do  their  duty.' 

"He  meets  Mayor  Raymond  and 
praises  him  as  a  scholar,  a  church  man, 
a  real  statesman  whose  vision  of  the 
greater  Newark  deserves  all  recognition 
and  fulfilment.  But  he  questions 
whether  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment is  not  weak  in  that  it  does  not 
make  the  Mayor  of  a  city  the  outstand- 
ing personage.  Cities  need  a  father  as 
does  the  home.  The  plain  people  need 
one  man  to  whom  they  may  look  with 
pride,  confidence,  enthusiasm.  Now 
the  Mayor  is  one  of  five.  He  should 
be  one  of  one,  the  responsible  and  be- 
loved head  of  his  city,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  the  outstanding 
figure  of  the  republic. 

"Lincoln,  speaking  to  Commissioner 
Brennan,  remarks:  'I  have  heard  much 
good  of  you  from  the  lips  of  men  who 
have  sat  on  the  seat  by  my  side  in 
front  of  the  Court  House.  You  are  to 
be  appreciated  for  keeping  the  motion 
pictures  clean,  for  refusing  to  let  filthy 
plays  come  to  your  theaters  and  for 
making  the  police  force  of  Newark  one 
of  the  most  efficient  in  the  land.  But 
what  about  the  places  I  have  seen  hi 
my  walk  through  Newark  where  the 
blinds  are  pulled  down?  Can  the  right 
things  be  going  on  where  they  do  not 
let  the  light  of  day  penetrate  or  the 
eyes  of  the  public  see?  You  reply  that 
the  people  of  Newark  are  divided  on 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  So  were 
the  people  on  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation but  I.  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  issued  it  and  enforced 
it.  and  now  all  right-minded  Americans 
believe  in  itr^^It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  duty  of  a  police  commissioner 
is  to  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  his  city,  no  matter 
who  opposes  him.  That  is  the  way  of 
loyalty  and  with  it  comes  honor  and 
personal  self  approval." " 
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Rose,  Dr.  Henry  R. 

Gives  Reasons  for 
Lincoln's  Greatness 
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Rev.   Dr.   Rose   Preaches    on 

Four  Outstanding  Teachers 

of  Emancipator 
>.  .    IX  ~      il 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  accident, 
no  miracle,  no  favorite  of  fortune,"  said 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Rose,  preaching  yes- 
terday morning  in  the  Universallst 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  on  ""1116 
Teachers  of  Lincoln." 

Dr.  Rose,  who  retires  next  month  as 
pastor  of  the  church  to  become  pastor- 
emeritus,  styled  Lincoln  "the  product 
of  his  own  exertions,  plus  a  right  start 
by  a  wise  and  good  mother." 

"When  the  door  of  opportunity 
opened,  Lincoln  stepped  through  be- 
cause ready,"  he  said.  "He  had  four 
teachers:     First,  his  mother. 

"A  true  mother,"  said  the  pastor,  "is 
the  best  of  teachers.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  taught  her  son  three  simple 
but  everlasting  lessons:  Never  to  lie, 
never  to  steal,  never  to  drink.  He 
heeded  them  well.  Lincpln  was  as 
truthful  as  Washington.  He  would  not 
lie  even  to  win  an  election.  He  was  so 
honest  that  his  other  name  became 
and  remains  'Honest  Abe.'  He  said:  'I 
am  temperate  in  this,  to  wit:  I  do  not 
drink.'  Total  abstinence  gave  him  a 
powerful  body,  a  clear  brain,  a  true 
conscience  and  an  unbreakable  will. 

"His  second  teacher  was  poverty.  The 
poorest  of  the  poor,  he  was  not  of  the 
pauper  or  slum  type,  but  of  the  country 
born.  Poverty  made  Lincoln  work  and 
work  hard.  It  made  him  resourceful. 
He  built  his  own  row  boats  and  flat 
boats.  He  learned  how  to  educate  him- 
;  self  and  rise  at  the  bar.  It  made  him 
ambitious.  Finding  himself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  he  looked  toward  the 
top  and  mounted  round  by  round.  It 
made  him  sympathetic  toward  the  poor 
and  they  are  myriad.  He  was  proud 
to  be  one  of  earth's  plain  people. 

"Literature  was  his  third  teacher.  He 
loved  books  and  read  carefully.  Bio- 
graphy appealed  to  him,  especially  the 
life  of  George  Washington.  He  liked 
poetry  and  loved  Robert  Burns  and 
Shakespeare.  The  Bible  was  his  hand 
book.  He  knew  it  Intimately  and 
quoted   it   constantly." 

Listing  human  nature  as  fourth 
among  Lincoln's  teachers,  Dr.  Rose  de- 
clared it  strange  that  "we  who  deal 
with  man  all  the  time  do  not  make 
more  of  a  study  of  human  nature." 

"Lincoln,"  he  continued,  "was  a  law- 
yer and  a  statesman;  therefore  he  had 
to  know  men.  He  found  that  man  likes 
to  laugh.  He  made  people  laugh  be- 
cause he  knew  if  he  could  not  do  that 
he  would  fail  with  them.  Man  can  also 
be  moved  more  by  indirection  than  di- 
rection. Lincoln  took  the  longest  way 
round.  Man  also  yields  to  kindness. 
Lincoln  said:  'You  can  catch  more 
bees  with  honey  than  vinegar.'  But 
greatest  of  ail  was  Lincoln's  discovery 
that  human  nature  loves  the  right  and 
will  do  the  right  even  to  its  own  hurt." 
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ljiiic()ln's  Faith 
In  God,  Fellowman 

THE  FIRST  JEWISH  rabbi  to 
address  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner 
audience  at  Dansville  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  Dr.  Stuart  E.  Rosen:, 
berg  declared  Thursday  night  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  "is  a  symbol  of 
a  faith  that  you  and  I  share — in 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  Of  man." 

Dr.  Rosenberg,  rabbi  of  Temple 
Beth  El,  Rochester,  spoke  not  only 
as  a  religious  leader,  but  as  a 
student  of  history,  for  he  took  his 
doctorate  in  that  field  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Every  feature  of  the  dinner  was 
enjoyed  by  the  250  men  who  filled 
the  long  tables  in  the  assembly 
hall — the  organ  selections  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Farmer,  the  solos  by 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  McCabe  and  Her- 
bert Berry,  the  group  singing  led 
by  LeRoy  H.  Moyer,  and  the  de- 
licious meal  prepared  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  church. 

A  novel  front-stage  decoration, 
planned  by  C.  Wlson  Ullyette  and 
.fijs  committee,  consisted  of  a  rail 
fence,  stacked  arms,  a  powder 
hprns  and 'a  huge  ax.  These  were 
supplemented,  by  American  flags 
and  a  portrait  of '.Lincoln. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL 

Dr.  Rosenberg  created  a  three- 
dimensional  figure  of  Lincoln  as  a 
deeply  religous  man  who  "turned 
to  God  as  the  greatest  source  of 
strength";  as  a  humane  man  who 
looked  on  all  men  as  his  brothers 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  politics, 
or  social  status;  as  a  statesman 
grounded  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution, 
and  with  a  passion  for  national 
unity. 

"We  would  not  be  here  tonight," 
Dr.  Rosenberg  said,  "if  Lincoln 
had  not  represented  ALL  the  peo- 
ple. And  if  he  had  lived,  the  South 
would  not  have  been  shamefully 
exploited  as  it'  was  after  the  Civil 


War." 

Lincoln,  the  speaker  explained, 
was  a  statesman  who  had  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
constitutonal  division  of  powers 
in  the  United  States  government. 
"Today,"  he  declared,  "some  men 
intent  on  securing  power  for 
themselves  would  Tike  to  upset  this 
balance  and  water  down  the  Con- 
stitution." 

CRISIS   AFTER   CRISIS 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  long 
series  of  disappointments  and  ap- 
parent failures,  and  to  what  he 
had  to  face  even  after  he  became 
president — ridicule,  insults,  dis- 
loyalty, plots,  and  a  war  that  he 
hated  but  could  not  prevent  with- 
out sacrificing  the  Union — Dr. 
Rosenberg  showed  that  Lincoln 
told  the  world  what  kirid  of  a 
man  he  was  by  the  way  ne  meas- 
ured up  to  crisis  after  crisis. 

"Lincoln  was  constantly  con- 
scious that  he  was  living  UNDER 
GOD.  Those  two  vital  words  were 
inserted  in  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress as  he  stood  on  the  battle- 
field and  said  what  was  in  his 
heart— 'that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve .  .  .  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.' 

"We,  too,  are  living  under  God, 
and  we  must  make  the  same  high 
resolution  in  our  day." 
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Civil  War  Veterans  Enjoy 
Big  Lincoln  Banquet  at 
First  Christian  Church 


BY  NELLIE  BROWN  DUFF. 

Nearly  five  hundred  members  of  Ste- 
phenson Post  No.  30,  G,  A,  R.,  Ste- 
phenson Women's  Relief  Corps  No.  17, 
and  the  wives  and  husbands  of  the 
members  enjoyed  the  Lincoln  Day  ban- 
quet, given  last  night  at  the  First 
Christian  church  by  the  members  of 
the  Women's   Relief   Corps. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Lincoln  by  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  and  honor  was 
given  to  the  men  who  fought  ,in  the 
great  war  of  Lincoln's  day.  Rev.  Will- 
iam F.  Rothenburger,  pastor  of  the 
First  Christian  church,  was  the  speak- 
er of  the  evening,  his  subject  being, 
"Lincoln,  the  Man  and  Christian." 

Talks  were  also  made  by  Com- 
mander Davidson  of  Stephenson  Post 
No.  30,  Capt.  John  P.  Inman,  Past 
State  Commander  Edwin  M.  Arm- 
strong of  Peoria,  and  Mrs.  Sophia 
Marsh,  present  department  president 
of  the  Illinois  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

Mrs.  Cora  Bailey  fittingly  welcomed 
the  guests,  and  Commander  Davidson 
of  the  Stephenson  Post  responded. 
Rev.  John  Lemmon  gave  the  benedic- 
tion. ' 

Following  the  banquet  the  program 
opened  with  "Invictus,"  sung  by  D. 
Spence  Wiley,  with  Miss  Hilda  Van- 
derberg  accompanying.  Master  Al- 
bert Victor  Apblett  sang  "Sweetheart" 
and  "From  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 
Waters,"  and  Miss  Clementine  Talbott 
gave_  an  effective  and  appropriate 
reading.  S.  C.  Banemons  also  gave  a 
reading,  "My  Kentucky  Belle." 

Commander  Davidson,  in  his  re- 
sponse on  behalf  of  Stephenson  Post, 
said: 

"The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
stands  alone  and  unique  as  an  organ- 
ization. Nothing  else  can  take  its 
place.  The  members  are  passing  all 
the  time  and  the  ranks  are  thinning 
out.  But  we  do  not  forget,  as  we 
members  meet  from  time  to  time,  the 
things  through  which  we  passed  to- 
gether, arid  what  they  meant  to  us." 

Past  Commander  Edwin  M.  Arm- 
strong of  Peoria  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  the  present  days  of  fighting 
were  not  yet  over.     He  said: 

"The  armies  over  there  are  not  done 
fighting.  I  am  only  afraid  that  we  are 
taking  too  many  men  away  and  will 
Have  to  send  them  back.  The  Hun  is 
not  defeated.  He  is  not  dead.  And 
he  is  not  yet  licked.  He  is  just  wait- 
ing to  get  his  breath.  It  is  too  bad, 
but  it  is  true. 

"If  the  Germans  were  only  honest 
men  it  would  be  different.  But„their 
diploihacy  cannot  be  trusted.  If  the 
men  around  our  peace  table  over  there 
do  their  duty  and  hold  the  Germans  to 
every  cent  of  settlement,  it  may  be  all 
right." 

Mr.  Armstrong  also  made  a  plea  for 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  were 
now  coming  back,  saying  that  they 
were  seeking  work  and  must  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  respect. 

H.  H.  Kiethley,  a  member  of  Ste- 
phenson Post  No.  30,  gave  _a  very 
beautiful  paper,  "My  Reveille:  An 
Echo  of  the  Civil  War,"  in  which  he 
told  of  a  visit  to  his   old   farm   home, 


and  the  memories  of  war  times  which 
came  to  him  there,  as  well  as  a  beau- 
tiful ,„  and  affecting  little  incident 
which  took  place.     It  follows: 

."I  had  been  away  from  the  old  borne 
town  for  several  years.  Some  time  ago 
I  had  to  visit  there  on  a  matter  of 
business.  As  I  arrived  on  Saturday, 
too  .  late  to  complete  my  business,  I 
went  to  the  home  of  my  niece,  intend- 
ing to  stay  over  Sunday,  and  attend 
co  the  business  on  Monday. 

"We  had  quite  a  pleasant  visit  until 
a  late  hour,  when  I  asked  my  niece 
if,  in  case  I  wanted  to  get  up  early,  I 
could  get  out  without  waking  the  fam- 
ily. Arrangements  being  made,  we  re- 
tired. 

"But  I  did  not  sleep.  I  was  restless. 
My  mind  was  busy  with  the  past.  For 
here  was  my  old  home.  Across  the 
street  was  the  little  old  school  house 
where  I  went  to  school  to  a  brother  of 
Governor  Palmer  back  in  the  fifties. 
A.nd  just  east  was  the  old  Tyler  farm, 
where  my  best  chum  lived.  On  this  old 
farm,  when  war  was  rending  homes 
and  hearts  all  over  our  land,  the  two 
Tyler  boys  enlisted,  Dan  to  come  home 

some  little  time  later  to  sleep  in  our 
first  soldier's  grave,  Shelby  to  come  as 
a  lieutenant  to  enthuse  all  the  boys  in 
town. 

"No  wonder  I  could  not  sleep.  At 
the  first  faint  glow  of  dawn  I  was  up 
and  dressed.  And  with  my  shoes  in 
my  hand  I  made  a  noiseless  exit  and 
was  soon  on  my  way  to  the  old  farm. 

"Did  you  ever  see  an  old  well  im- 
proved farm,  good  buildings,  orchard, 
fertile  fields,  all  completely  and  en- 
tirely ruined  by  a  cyclone  of  progress 
and  improvement?  Such  I  found  this 
old  farm.  It  had  been  sold  years  ago, 
laid  out  in  additions  to  the  new  city, 
and  now  cosy  little  homes  with  grow- 
ing gardens  where  once  the  corn  and 
meadows  grew,  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  street. 

"Down  on  the  east  end  stood  a  large 
ward  school.  And  as  I  walked  block 
after  block  I  could  not  see  a  thing  I 
had  known  in  the  past .  I  was  both 
pleased  and  grieved. 

"After  walking-  the  full  length  I 
turned  north  and  took  in  the  width  of 
the  town.  My  mind  went  back  to  old 
times,  to  the  years  of  the  early  sixties. 
My  mind  was  not  in  the  school  room 
now,  but  far  off  on  the  battle  fields, 
lor  some  of  my  school  mates  had  just 
enlisted.  And  I  was  a  man,  if  not  in 
"age,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  I 
and  other  beardless  boys  made  goodbye 
to  loved  ones  and  home  and  became 
soldier  boys. 

"I  was  in  camp  down  on  the  rivy,".  I 
heard  the  command,  "Shoulder  Artns!" 
"Right  Shoulder!"  But  hark!  Surely 
that  is  a  bugle  call  I  hear!  It  is  the 
same  old  reveille  in  camp!  I  stopped 
to  listen.  I  was  alone.  All  the  town 
around  was  asleep.  I  leaned  on  the 
fence  and  listened  to  the  familiar  mu- 
sic. I  could  hardly  determine  whether 
I  was  awake  or  not. 

"I  turned  my  steps  west,  for  I  must 
follow  that  bugle  call.  The  notes  would 
waver  and  fade  and  falter,  as  if  some- 
one were  just  learning.  The  bees  were 
busy  in  the  apple  trees.  Butterflies 
staggered  by  on  the  wind,  drunk  with 
the  early  morning  air.     And   the  west 


wind     told     me    I    was     nearing     tne 
bugler. 

"I  found  it!  It  came  from  a  little 
cottage.  A  winding  walk  was  worn 
through  the  bluegrass,  a  border  on 
each  side  oi  it  docked  with  old  fash- 
ioned flowers.  The  gate  was  open.  It 
seemed  an  invitation  for  me  to  enter. 
Was  that  why  I  went  in?  I  cannot 
say.  Anyway  I  went  in  and  walked 
to  the  stoop  at  the  front  door. 

"Inside  the  open  door  stood  an  old 
gray  haired  man  facing  me,  sounding 
the  reveille.  Feebleness  and  age,  I 
found,  gave  the  faltering  quavor  to  his 
notes.  What  prompted  me  to  do  it  I 
cannot  imagine,  but  I  thumped  my 
cane  on  the  floor.  And  with  my  hat 
off  I  saluted  him  when  he  looked  up 
and  said: 

"Father,  I  heard  your  call  from  far 
away.     And  I  came  to  answer  it." 

"He  dropped  the  bugle  and  called 
aloud: 

"  'Oh,  Bobbie,  my  boy.' 

"Then  he  turned  with  a  sobbing  cry, 
calling  out:  V 

"  'Mother,  mother!  Come  qujck!' 
Our  Bobbie  is  at  the  front  door!  I 
told  you  if  I  played  long  enough  he 
would  come!     For  forty  years  !" 

"I   failed    to    hear    more    for   he    had 

turned    within    the    darker   recesses    of 

the  house.     I  heard  a  commotion  as  of 

la  chair  being    over    turned,    and    loud 

talking. 

"A  fit  of  cowardice  overtook  me,  and 
'in  a  moment  I  had  turned  and  gone 
lover  the  low  fence,  around  the  corner 
and  behind  some  shielding  oushes. 
v  "I  heard  the  screen  door  slam  shut 
and  the  old  man's  voice  plaintively 
calling: 

"'Bobbie!      Bobbie!' 

"What  had  I  done?     Surely,  with  the 
best       intentions       possible,       I       had 
stumbled    into    giving    trouble    to    this 
humble  little  home.     I  hald  held  out  to  j 
this  old  couple  a  cup  of  joy,  that  had 
long  been  withheld,  and  at  once  I  had 
dashed    it   from     their    hands,     giving, 
!  perhaps,  hours  of  grief  and  anxiety. 
I      "When  I  reached  my  niece's  home  at 
!  last   I    told    her    about    the    bugle    call, 
bat  I  did  not  tell  her  what  I  had  done. 
'She  said: 

"  'Yes,  that  is  poor  old  Scotch  Mc- 
Gregor. He  is  daffy.  His  boy  was  in 
the  civil  war  and  never  came  back, 
was    reported    missing.      So   he   sounds 


the  bugle  call  every  morning',  he  says, 
to  bring  his  Bobbie  home.'" 

Rev.  Mr.  Rothenburger  Speaks. 

In  his  address  of  the  evening  Mr.  Roth- 
enburger spoke  as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant meetings  at  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  celebration  in  1909  were  at 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  in  New  York  City. 

Eight  thousand  people  gathered  at  the 
scene  of  his  birthplace  at  Hodgenville  at 
which  time  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
nounced the  eulogy  upon  the  great  Ameri- 
can. At  the  Springfield  celebration  Am- 
bassador Jusserand  of  France  and  Bryce 
of  England  were  among  the  most  noted 
guests.  One  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  celebration  was  the  fact  that  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  the  great  commoner,  and 
of  an  entirely  different  political  party,  in 
most  glowing  terms  did  honor  to  Spring- 
field's immortal  Lincoln. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  and 
striking  fact  in  all  the  celebrations  was 
the  one  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  addressed 
by  Booker  T.  Washington,  whose  race  but 
half  a  century  before  had  been  held  in 
slavery.  Mr.  Washington's  opening  words 
were:  "You  have  asked  that  which  he 
found  a  piece  of  property  and  turned  into 
a  free  American  citizen,  to  speak.  I  am 
not  fitted  either  by  ancestry  or  training 


to  be  your  teacher  tonight,  for  I  was  born 
a  slave." 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  inci- 
dent Is  the  fact  that  within  so  short  a 
time  there  should  have  developed  from 
the  ranks  of  slavery  one  whose  promi- 
nence in  the  nation's  life  became  of  the 
highest  order. 

Leaders  Springfield  Men. 

Tt  is  both  interesting  and  significant 
that  the  champions  of  both  slavery  and 
anti-slavery  were  residents  of  Springfield 
at  the  time  when  the  issue  was  of  na- 
tional importance.  In  the  war  of  words 
Lincoln  was  the  successful  party  whose 
success  won  him  the  president's  chair. 
During  the  battle  of  bullets  which  fol- 
lowed, just  as  during  the  battle  of  words 
on  this  great  issue,  Lincoln's  faith  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause  furnished  the  great 
dynamic  of  his  every  utterance  and  deed. 

When  t^ie  southern  army  was  within  a 
score  of  miles  from  the  capitol  and  a 
messenger  brought  to  him  the  disturbing 
news,  of  their  approach,  he  replied:  "Our 
cause  is  just,  our  leader  is  One  who 
never  sleeps,  and  Lee  will  never  enter 
the  capitol." 

Again  after  the  awful  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg he  said  to  General  Sickles  that  he 
had  no  anxiety  about  the  results  of  the 
conflict.  And  when  the  general  asked  for 
the  reason,  he  replied:  "Well,  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  was.     In   the  pinch  of  your  cam- 


paign there  when  everybody  seemed  panic 
stricken,  and  no  one  knew  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  I  went  into  the  room  one 
day  and  locked  the  door,  and  got  down  on 
my  knees  before  Almighty  God  and 
prayed  to  him  mightily  for  victory  at 
Gettysburg.  I  told  Him  this  was  His 
cause  and  our  cause,  but  that  w  couli 
never  stand  another  Chancellorsvi  le  cr 
Fredericksburg.  I  then  and  there  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  Almighty  God  that  if  He 
would  stand  by  our  boys  at  Gettysburg  I 
would  stand  by  Him.  This  He  did,  and  I 
will.  And  after  that  soon  a  sweet  com- 
fort crept  into  my  soul  that  things  would 
come  out  all  right  at  Gettysburg.  And 
that  is  why  I  had  no  fears." 

Lincoln's   Life   Christianlike. 

To  show  th*at  Lincoln's-  whole  life  was 
lived  in  accordance  with  the  fundamen- 
tal teachings  of  Christianity,  the  follow- 
ing quotations  are   cited; 

"I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He 
hates  the  injustice  of  slavery.  I  see  the 
storm  coming  and  I  know  that  His  hand 
is  in  it.  If  He  has  a  place  and  work  for 
me,  and  I  think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am 
ready.  I  know  I  am  right  because  I 
know  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ 
teaches  it  and  Christ  is  God." 

I  know  of  no  finer  statement  or  creed 
from  the  pen  of  any  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  than  the  above.  While  it  is 
to   be    regretted    that   Mr.    Lincoln    never 


affiliated  himself  with  any  church,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  he  could  not  see 
through  the  theological  dogmas  of  his 
time.  I  <".o  r.ot  '"''oubt  in  the  least  but 
that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  living  in  this 
day  of  a  Christoc:"tric  religion  his  rela- 
tions' :p  to  the  organic  church  might  be 
qu'te  d:fferort.  In  this  groj.t  and  pon- 
rteious  fay  cf  reconstruction,  v/iien  re- 
ligion n nt t  play  its  proper  part,  it  is 
therefore  essential  that,  the  churchmen 
concern  themselves  only  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christ's  program. 

That  Lincoln  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  his  mental  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  the  nation  will  never  be  disputed.  No 
one  saw  with  clearer  insight  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  his  and  future 
times  than  Lincoln  did,  and  no  one  was 
better  able  to  analyze  both  men  and  is- 
sues than  was  Lincoln.  However,  this 
was  not  the  quality  which  made  him 
loved  of  men.  We  love  him  because  he 
himself  was  pre-eminently  a  lover  of  men. 
No  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  Perfect 
Tribute  as  an  example  of  his  great  heart 
life  without  finding  himself  at  once  in  a 
frame   of  sympathy. 

Herein  lies  the  great  difference  between 
his  leadership  and  that  of  men.  like  the 
former  German  emperor.  The  emperor's 
message  to  a  certain  German  mother  who 
had  sacrificed  five  sons  in  the  conflict  was 
,'■    letter   of   congratulation   for   the   honor 


which  was  hers  and  a  large  photograph  of 
himself. 

How  different  was  Lincoln's  utterance 
to  the  humble  American  mother  whose 
only  son  fell  in  the  conflict.  Self  was 
entirely  in  the  background,  but  his  great 
heart  went  out  to  her  in  verbal  syrnpathy. 

Well  may  we  pause  on  this  anniversary 
of  the  great  man's  birth  and  remind  our- 
selves that  one  of  the  great  essentials  of 
this  reconstruction  period  when  boundary 
lines  "are  being  fixed,  and  the  league  of 
nations  being  formed,  lis  the  realization 
that  love  for  men  and  nations  is  of  funda- 
mental  importance. 

There  were  a  number  of  the  Past 
Department  Presidents  of  the  Illinois 
Women's  Relief  Corps  present, ,  among 
them  being  Mrs.  Martha'  K.  Baxter  of 
Pawnee,  Mrs.  Ellen  Middlekoff,  present 
Department  Counselor;  Mrs.  Tuck 
Sapp,  present  Department  Secretary; 
Mrs.  •  Cora  Bowen  of  Bloomington, 
present  Department  Inspector;  Mrs. 
Mary  Merchant,  present  Department 
Press  correspondent,  arid  Mrs.  Sophia 
Marsh. 


Rowell,    Chester 


Rowell  Says: 

Lincoln  Kept 
Feet  on  Ea 

And  His  Principal 
Occupation  Was  in 
Giving  Aid  to  Others 

By  CHESTER  ROWELL 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  inartic- 
ulateness of  Washington,  who  spoke 
always  good  sense  but  found  diffi- 
culty in  formulating  its  expression, 
Lincoln,  who  started  as  a  backwoods 
near-illiterate,  became  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  all  time  of  the  high- 
est reaches  of  our  English  tongue. 
His  preserved  writings,  like  those 
of  all  others  who  wrote  readily, 
contain  much  that  was  less  than  his 
best,  though  nothing  of  which  even 
a  great  writer  need  be  ashamed.  But 
at  his  best — and  this  includes  some 
supreme  utterances — he  reached 
heights  which  nothing  has  ever  sur- 
passed. This  is  measuring  a  states- 
man by  his  place  in  literature — a 
test  which  few  men  whose  life  has 
been  politics  could  meet.  But  even 
by  this,  Lincoln  stands  first. 
AMERICA'S  GOOD  FORTUNE 

For  the  genius  of  Lincoln  we  need 
seek  no  accounting;  It  is  one  of 
the  unaccountables,  which  burst  on 
the  world  of  men  like  a  supernova 
in  the  world  of  stars,  far  apart,  un- ! 
predictable  and  unexplained.  It  is 
the  rare  good  fortune  of  America 
that,  if  it  could  only  happen  once, 
it  came  at  the  time  and  in  the  place 
where  it  was  most  needed.  If  lib- 
erty is  to  survive  on  earth,  in  this 
time  of  new  peril,  the  precept  and 
example  of  Lincoln,  more  than  a 
long  generation  ago,  will  be  its  most 
vital  present  force. 

But  genius,  rare  as  it  is,  is  less 
rare  than  its  association  with  com- 
mon sense,  the  common  touch  and 
the  common  lives  of  common  men. 
-Genius  soars,  as  Lincoln's  did.  His 
vision  reached  above  the  clouds  and 
beyond  the  generation  in  which  he 
lived.  His  utterances  and  his 
thoughts,  alone  of  his  time,  need  no 
revision  now.  It  is  perhaps  fortu- 
nate for  us  that  it  is  his  words  that 
have  lived,  while  time  has  spread 
its  veil  of  charitable  forgetfulness 
over  nearly  everything  else  that  was 
said,  and  much  that  was  done  by 
the  others  of  his  time.  But  it  was 
hot  genius  that  kept  the  high  vision 
always  also  firmly  planted  on  the 
solid  ground. 


ONE   OF   COMMON   PEOPLE 

That  was  due  to  the  very  circum- 
stances of  Lincoln's  life.  He  loved 
the  common  people  because  he  was 
-one  of  them.  He  understood  their 
-simple  problems  because  they  were 
.'his  problems  and  because,  when  he 
rose  a  little  higher,  his  principal 
^occupation  during  much  of  his  life 
-was  in  helping  others,  not  in  mass, 
but  one  at  a  time,  as  individuals, 
with  just  those  problems.  All  his 
"life  he  had  been  forced  to  measure 
his  ideals  and  his  visions  against 
•the  facts  of  life  and  of  nature,  to 
do  only  that  which  could  be  done; 
to  follow  no  will-o'-the-wisp  toward 
the  unattainable. 

There  may  be  nothing  new  to 
learn  about  Lincoln.  Long  genera- 
tions of  scholars  have  delved  into 
everything  ascertainable,  great  and 
small,  and  if  there  is  anything  for 
them  still  to  discover,  it  will  not 
greatly  change  the  picture.  But 
ttiere  is  always  something  to  renew, 
in  our  own  relation  to  Lincoln.  And 
never  so  much  as  now.  For  if  his 
example,  his  sure  grasp  of  the  truth 
"and  the  right,  his  sure  balance  be- 
tween the  desirable  and  the  attain- 
able, can  also  be  ours,  we  may  be 
called  to  do  for  the  world  and  for 
lall  time  what  he  did  for  this  Nation. 
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Why  We  Love  Abraham  Lincoln 

(Martyred    April    14,   1865) 

By   Rev.    Christopher   Ruess  ' 


A  Christian  minister  of  note,  travel- 
ling: recently  through  China  and  Japan, 
reports  that  wherever  he  went  he  was 
asked  to  give  an  address  upon  just 
one  subject,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln 
Is  not  so  much  a  Son  of  the.  West  as 
he  Is  a  Son  of  Man.  All  the  wbrid 
loves  Lincoln.  He  is  one  of  the 
universal  souls.  Have  you  ever  sat 
down  with  pen  or  pencil,  or  with  your 
thinking-cap  on,  and  tried  to  analyse 
the  astonishing  appeal  of  this  strange, 
great  man'.'' 

-five  characteristics  I  note  in 
Lincoln's  life  and  character  which  have 
made  all  men  love  him.  We  love  peo- 
ple, in  part  for  their  likeness  to  our- 
selves, and  in  part  for  their  rebuking 
and  charming  unlikeness,  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  are  plainly  one  of 
us  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  inwardly,  by  hope  and  possibility, 
one  of  them.  Lincoln  draws  us  in 
both  ways,  both  by  the  human  in  him 
that  makes  him  one  with  us,  and  by 
the  divine  in  him  that  makes  us  one 
with  the  divine  as  we  are  one  with 
him. 

First  let  me  take  the  three  qualities 
which  bring  us  near  to  him  and  which 
bring  him  near  to  us. 

Lincoln,  first  of  all,  belongs  by 
birth  to  the  lowly  and  by  achievement 
to  the  mighty.  He  is  kin  to  the  ne- 
glected child  at  one  end  of  the  social 
ladder  and  lo  the  king's  son  at  the 
other  end.  In  the  old  world  it  is  said 
that  the  common  people  must  know 
their  place  and  must  keep  their  place. 
In  this  country  we  do  not  say  that  of 
the  common  people,  but  we  say  it  of 
the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  nil  those  human  beings 
whom  we,,  with  our  supposed  aboli- 
tion of  classes,  still  deem  less  than 
human,  less  truly  men  and  women 
than  ourselves.  But  the  electrifying 
thing  about  America  is  that  at  heart 
we  have  no  use  for  people  either  know- 
ing or  keeping  their  place.  Those  may 
be  English  idioms;  they  are  not 
American  idioms;  at  any  irate,  they 
are  not  found  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
American  soul.  In  America  a  boy  or 
girl  is  brought  up  to  take  his  place, 
end  no  place  is  too  good  or  too  high 
for  an  American  boy  or  girl  whose 
abilities  can  be  made  to  match  the  op- 
portunity. So  Lincoln  is  the  perpetual 
inspiration  of  the  humble  everywhere. 
and  yet  is  one  with  the  greatest  and 
mightiest,  a  man  who'  has  set  foot  on 
all  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  fortune. 
He  is  our  human  brother,  and,  what- 
ever our  color,  or  race,  or  condition, 
and  wherever  we  abide  under  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  we  feel  ourselves  great  - 
ter  >because  Abraham  Lincoln',  one  of 
us,  rose  from  the  cabin  to  become  the 


Great  Emancipator.  He'  is  in  hciro- 
glyphic  a  hint  of  the  possibility  in 
every  one  of  us. 

Secondly,  we  love  Lincoln  for  his 
faults  and  for  his  homeliness.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  his 
conduct  to  remove  him  from  us.  Ho 
was  a  great  man,  but,  after  all,  he  was 
just  a  man  like.  us.  We  love  him  for 
the  mistakes  he  made,  and  for  his 
humility  in  admitting  his  mistakes.  In 
tact,  may  it  not  he  said  that  no  man 
or  woman  is  truly  loveable  until  we 
can  love  his  very,  faults,  that  in  the 
highest  beauty  there  is  a  certain  grace 
of  homeliness,  and  in  the  highest  grace 
a  certain  charm  of  abandonment? 
When  you  love  your  wife  even  more 
for  her  very  faults,  then,  indeed,  you 
are  lovers;  until  then  you  are  only 
husband  and  wife. 

Thirdly,  we  love  Lincoln  for  his 
humor.  '  We  do  not  like  to  see  a  man 
or  a  woman  turn  into  a  statue  while 
still  breathing  and  alive.  We  do  not 
like  even  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  father  of  a  family,  or 
the  minister  of  a  church,  or  the  leader 
of  a  reform,  to  take  himself  too,  too 
seriously.  We  are  all  so  little  after 
all.  this  great  round  ball  of  the  earth 
is  such  a  mere  speck  in  the  vast  uni- 
verse, this  life  and  all  its  triumphs 
and  failures  are  such  a  second  in  eter- 
nity, that  there  is  a  cosmic  as  well  as 
a  hygienic  and  artistic  ground  for 
smiling,  even  at  our  own  expense. 

These  three  characteristics,  his 
humble  origin  and  great  rise,  his  faults 
and  homeliness,  and  his  honor,  make 
Lincoln  like  us  and  us  like  Lincoln^ 
and  therefore  we  love  him  all  around 
the  globe  as  one  of  us  and  dear  to  us 
all.  Now  may  I  speak  of  the  two 
other  characteristics  whicli  charm  us 
becai'se  they  are  not  ours. 

The  first  of  these  God-like  qualities 
is  that  Lincoln  was  at  heart  a.  non- 
resistant.  He  did  not  love  force,  or 
power,'  or  violence,  or  punishment,  or 
victory.  His  heart  bled  for  the  South 
both  before  and  during  the  war,  even 
as  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem.  Re- 
luctantly and  sad-heartedly  he  fought 
the  bitter  battles  of  the  rebellion.  How 
to  exclude  his  critics  and  enemies  from 
his  counsels  he  did  not  know.  How  to 
deny  the  plea  of  the  mother  of  the 
deserter  he  did  not  know.  Always  hu- 
manity was  dearer  to  him  than  disci- 
pline. So  great  was  his  non-resistant 
spirit,  which  is  the  spirit  of  perfect 
love  and  perfect  trust  in  love,  that  he 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  Brothers' 
War  was  hailed  by  the  South  at  the 
end  of  the  conflict  as  the  best  friend 
she  had  ever  had,  and  his  sudden  and 
dumbfounding  end  by  assassination  on 


April  14,  1865,  has  ever  been  consid- 
I  crcd  by  the  South  the  most  tragic  ele- 
ment in  the  reconstruction  period. 
Well  did  Emerson  say  of  Lincoln:  His 
heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  yet 
there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the 
memory  of  a  single  wrong.  , 

The   second   of  these  God-like  char- 
acteristics was  this,  that  it  was  given  j 
to  him,  as  it  has  been  given  to  just  ai 
few  other  elect  souls,  to  die  as  b< 
fully  as   he   had    lived.        The   perfeel 
drama    of    his    life    was    closed    by    the  I 
sudden    falling    of    the    curtain      of      a 
martyr's    death.  Many    a    life    that 

would  have  been  forgotten  in  spite  of 
its  goodness  and  greatness  has  been 
unforgettably  glorified  by  a  beautiful 
and  noble  sacrifice  in  death,  much  the 
same  as  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
often  fringes  in  perfect  glory  the 
clouds    of   closing   day. 

To  live  as  ;L  great  giver,  and  then  ito 
die  as  a  great  giver,  this  is  the  double 
crown  of  the  saviors  of  the  race. 
Surely  God  was  in  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  God  is  in  us,  else  should  we  not 
recognize  our  kinship  and  claim  him 
as  our  brother. 
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HOMELY  IDEAS 

OF  LINCOLN 

URGED 

By  MERRYLE  S.  RUKEYSER 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12.— In  these 
days  of  sophistication  and  clever- 
ness, it  is  timely  to  recall  the 
homely  honesty 
which  charac- 
terized Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 
whose  128th 
birthday  anni- 
versary is  cele- 
brated today. 

A  curse  of  our 
national  life  to- 
day is  trickiness 
in  private  and 
public  affairs. 

Nothing  would 
be    moi-e    salu- 
tary than  a  re- 
rival     of     Lin- 
coln's  s  i  m  p  le, 
direct  approach. 
The  growing  complexity  of  mod- 
em  civilization   is  no   excuse   for 
designed  subtlety  and  confusion. 

With  a  proper  technique  of  fact 
finding,  public  attention  can  be 
concentrated  on  the  significant 
broad  totality  figures  instead  of 
being  lost  in  a  maze  of  incon- 
sequential  journal   entries. 

ANSWER  TO  DEMAGOGUES 

Protection  from  the  word-mong- 
ers will  not  be  assured  until  na- 
tional bookkeeping  concerning  the 
business  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
is  developed. 

With  the  data  at  hand,  the 
false  assertions  of  the  demagogues 
will  answer  themselves. 

Then,  in  meeting  issues,  the 
public  will  not  be  blinded  by  lib- 
eral or  conservative  labels,  but 
will  be  interested  in  determining 
whether  stated  propositions  are 
true  or  false. 

A  new  social  tool  will  be  avail- 
able for  applying  Lincoln's  rugged 
notions  of  common  honesty  to  the 
affairs  of  the  modern  world. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  Gov.  Francis 
P.  Murphy,  of  New  Hampshine,  has 
initiated  statewide  bookkeeping 
studies  into  the  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  state  in  an  attempt  to 
introduce  in  state  affairs  the  tech- 
nique of  national  bookkeeping, 
which  George  N.  Peek,  as  special 
foreign  trade  advisor  to  the  Pres- 
ident, developed  at  Washington. 

CURIOUS  PARADOX 

A  restatement  of  the  need  for 
better  national  bookkeeping  was 
made  by  Leland  Rex  Robinson, 
economist  and  investment  trust 
authority,  before  the  American  In- 
stitute   of    Accountants. 


"It  is  one  of  those  curious 
paradoxes  of  history,"  he  point- 
out,  "that  an  almost  religious 
devotion  to  technological  effici- 
ency in  individual  business  es- 
tablishments is  accompanied  by 
indifference  toward  the  well- 
night  complete  ignorance  of 
what  may  be  called  'social  effi- 
ciency.' 

"Thus  we  run  down  to  the  last 
ton  the  output  of  pig  iron  but 
know  little  even  now  about  the 
output  of  jobs  and  the  actual 
state  of  employment.  We  cal- 
culate to  a  nicety  under  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  cost  accounting 
the  portion  of  overhead  and 
other  manufacturing  outlays 
chargeable  against  each  prod- 
uct, but  are  slow  in  applying 
such  acid  tests  to  marketing, 
that  is,  to  selling  and  advertis- 
ing costs. 

"We  think  we  know  exactly 
how  savings  from  technological 
improvements  are  applied  in 
increasing  net  earnings  or  re- 
ducing prices,  but  we  ignore  the 
immediate  costs  in  wage  losses 
of  displaced  workers,  their  re- 
duced consuming  power  and  the 
resulting  burdens  imposed  on 
the  whole  community. 
SPURIOUS  ACCURACY 

"We  figure  out  with  what  may 
be  called  'spurious  accuracy'  the 
'per  share  earnings'  of  stocks 
(even  unto  the  most  humble  at 
the  very  end  of  the  leverage 
scale  of  a  complicated  capital 
structure)  but  have  compara- 
tively little  real  interest  in  the 
nature,  spread  and  stability  of 
ownership  of  the  corporation's 
securities. 

"The  demands  of  social  ac- 
counting beat  incessantly  upon 
the  shores  of  business  account- 
ing, but  it  is  as  though  the  in- 
habitants were  only  aware  of  the 
sea  at  those  times  when  oc- 
casional tidal  waves  or  violent 
storms  wreak  havoc  along  their 
coasts. 

"So  it  is  that  many  statistics 
having  to  do  with  physical  pro- 
duction and  private  earnings  are 
used  only  in  a  grubbing  sort  of 
way  because  any  systematic  at- 
tempt to  interpret  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  things  in  their 
broader  economic  environment 
is  lacking." 

HOMELY  EXAMPLES  NEEDED 

One  able  business  executive,  who 
did  a  brilliant  managerial  job 
through  developing  a  useful  ac- 
counting technique,  thinks  that 
national  bookkeeping  would  be  a 
pre-eminently  useful  instrument 
in  self-government. 

He  believes  that  the  typical 
family,  balancing  the  weekly  wage 
against  ordinary  living  expenses, 
understands  the  rudiments  of  a 
book  of  accounts.  Only  the  theo- 
retical economists,  he  paradoxi- 
cally says,  are  confused  about  the 
functioning  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Once  the  basic  data  are  avail- 
able, facts  can  be  more  effectively 
used  if  Lincoln's  gift  for  creating 
homely  examples  is  emulated. 

^Copyright,    1937,    Universal    Service,    Inc.) 
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Democrats  Looking  For 
A  Lincoln. 


not  as  convenient  as  in  the  good 
old  days,  but  your  Lincoln  should 
at  least  be  born  in  a  square  frame 
house  with  a  porch  in  front  of  it 
and  a  few  trees  scattered  around. 
Now  that  the  Republicans  have  It   is   possible   that    in    the    gener- 
dug  up  a  Lincoln,  we  are  told  the  ations  to  come  the  parties  will  be 
Democrats  are  go-1  looking  for  a  Franklin   D.   Roose- 
ing   to   have   one,  velt  and  it  will  then  be  appropriate 
too.     The    Demo-  for    him    to    be    born    in    a    big 
crats'    Lincoln    is  mansion  on  a  beautiful  estate  but 
said       to       be  right  now  the  Lincoln  trend  indi- 
William       Orville  cates  less  elaborate  quarters. 
Douglas,  42-year-  . 


old  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court. 
The  idea  is  to 
nominate  him  for 
vice  president. 

If  we  were 
William  Orville 
Douglas,  with  a 
lifetime  job  at  a  fat  salary  and 
nothing  to  do  for  it  but  sit  in  a 
cushioned  chair,  and  the  boys  came 
around  asking  us  to  be  Lincoln  at 
much  less  dough  and  a  shorter 
term,  we  would  just  tell,  them  to 
go  and  jump  off  the  Washington 
monument.  We  would  ask  them  if 
they  thought  we  were  a  dope,  or 
what? 

They  cannot  guarantee  that  their 
Lincoln  job  is  a  cinch.  The  Repub- 
licans' Lincoln  may  out  gallop  the 
Democracy  in  November  and  where 
would  the  Democrats'  Lincoln  be 
then?  Of  course  in  William  Orville 
Douglas'  case  he  might  still  be  an 
associate  justice.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  of  these  political  times- 
for  an  office  holder  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  higher  office  to  stick  to 
one  job  while  running  for  the 
other,  but  we  imagine  a  Lincoln 
could  scarcely  do  this. 

That  is  one  disadvantage  of  being 
a  Lincoln.  Higher  political  ethics 
are  expected  of  a  Lincoln  than  of 
anyone  else.  The  Republicans'  Lin- 
coln has  already  resigned  a  $75,000 
a  year  job  and  it  was  not  even  a 
political  job.  Still,  we  suppose  some 
of  the  voters  out  in  the  high  sassa- 
fras might  have  felt  that  a  salary 
that  heft  was  incompatible  with 
the  part  of  Lincoln. 

A  Lincoln  must  be  a  plain  and 
simple  American  character,  pictur- 
esque of  speech,  careless  of  attire 
and  with  touseled  hair.  We  doubt 
that  you  could  palm  off  a  bald 
headed  man  on  the  American  pub- 
lic as  a  Lincoln.  He  might  have 
all  the  other  attributes  but  the 
absence  of  hair  would  be  fatal.  You 
would  have  to  use  a  toupee  to  get 
anywhere  with  him. 

His  background  should  be  homey 
and  small  towny.     Log  cabins  are 


We  have  never  seen  a  photo  of 
:the  birthplace  of  William  Orville 
Douglas,  which  would  be  at  Maine, 
Minn.,  the  state  that  seems  to  be 
seeking  a  monopoly  on  the  young 
political  hopes,  but  we  are  told 
that  in  picturesqueness  of  speech 
and  otherwise,  Justice  Douglas  is 
a  first  class  Lincoln.  On  the 
tousled  hair  and  the  careless  at- 
tire he  is  said  to  be'  perfect. 

Personally,  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  careless  attire  is  as 
essential  as  the  Lincoln  seekers 
seem  to  think.  The  voters  of  the 
United  States  have  voted  more 
dudes  into  the  presidency  than 
they  have  thoughtless  dressers. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  history  to 
indicate  that  Lucius  Beebe  in  his 
correctly  uncreased  sleeves  and 
well    pressed    trousers    and    neat 

cravat  would  not  have  as  good  8 
chance  with  the  voters  as  a  guy 
in  baggy  pants.  Now  that  the 
ladies  are  voting  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  fine  appearance  sar- 
torially  may  help  a  candidate. 


By  the  way,  the  Republican's  Lin- 
coln is  not  as  unkempt  as  he  has 
been  generally  depicted.  We  got  a 
closeup  of  him  the  other  day,  and  he 
struck  us  quite  orderly  in  his  at- 
tire— not  more  than  an  octave  off 
the  fashionable,  in  fact.  A  Demo- 
crat who  was  present  said  William 
Orville  Douglas  can  easily  out- 
Lincoln  him  in  that  detail.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  the  Democrats  are 
thinking  of  installing  him  as  the 
Lincoln  on  their  ticket  at  Chicago. 
We  think  the  Republicans  should 
have  a  committee  follow  Mr.  Will- 
kie  around  to  muss  him  up  when- 
ever he  looks  too  tidy,  to  keep  him 
Lincolnized. 

Some  of  the  Democrats  are  sore 
at  the  Republicans  for  trying  to 
produce  a  Lincoln.  They  say  it  is 
an  infringement  of  their  copyright. 
The  Republicans  say  it  is  very 
strange  the  Democrats  never  think 
of  turning  out  a  Cleveland  or  a 
Wilson,  but  are  always  trying  for 
a  Lincoln.  They  admit  the  Demo- 
crats sometimes  essay  a  Jefferson, 
but  then  so  do  the  Republicans. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Great  Words 
Of  Gettysburg 
Cited  By  Rusk 

GETTYSBURG.    Pa.    (AP) 

— America's  greatest  strength 
is  her  commitment  to  freedom 
and  human  dignity  at  home 
and  abroad,  Sec.  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  said  Sunday. 

"These  ideas,  these  aspira- 
tions, are  shared  today  by  a 
great  majority  of  mankind," 
Rusk  said.  "They  bind  us  with 
others  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  the  mightiest  force 
in  the  world  today." 

Rusk's  remarks  were  made 
at  ceremonies  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

"...  The  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress is  the_utterance  through 
which  his  dedication — and  ours 
as  a  people — to  freedom  and 
democracy  is  most  widely 
known,"  Rusk  said.  'Indeed, 
the  central  commitments  of 
the  American  experiment  are 
probably  known  to  more  peo- 
ple in  other  lands  through  the 
words  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress than  through  those  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independv- 
ence." 

Rusk  said  American  foreign 
policy  is  based  on  the  nation's 
commitment  to  freedom.  "The 
independence  we  won  for  our- 
selves we  have  favored  for 
others,"  he  said. 
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Fulfill  Pledge  of  Lincoln:  Rusk 


Urges  Equality 

in  the  Spirit  of 

Gettysburg 

Gettysburg,  Fa.,  Nov.  17  (#)— 
Echoing  Abraham  Lincoln's  his- 
toric Gettysburg  address  deliv- 
ered 100  years  ago,  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  today 
"it  is  past  time  to  complete  the 
task  which  Lincoln  began  with 
the  Emancipation  proclama- 
tion." 

"We  must  complete  it  as  a 
duty  to  ourselves,"  said  Rusk 
in  urging  Americans  to  create 
full  equality  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gettysburg  address. 

"The  rest  of  the  world  is 
watching  closely  the  struggle 
for  full  equality  in  this  coun- 
try," he  told  more  than  1,000 
persons  who  jammed  into  the 
student  union  building  of  Get- 
tysburg college  for  the  opening 
of  a  three-  day  observance 
marking  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Gettysburg  address. 

Strength  Lies  in  Freedom 
The  nation's  greatest  strength, 
said  Rusk,  "lies  in  the  ideas 
about  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity which  gave  birth  to  our 
nation  and  to  which  Lincoln 
renewed  our  dedication  in  the 
Gettysburg  address  .  .  .  our 
commitments   to  freedom  are 


the  very  source  of  our  federal 
policy." 

"These  ideas,  these  aspira- 
tions," continued  Rusk,  "are 
shared  today  by  a  great  major- 
ity of  mankind.  "They  bind  us 
with  others  thruout  the  world. 
They  are  the  mightiest  force 
in  the  world  today. 

Explain  Our  Stand 

"The  central  commitments  of 
the  American  experiment  are 
probably  known  to  more  people 
in  other  lands  thru  the  words  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  than 
thru  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

"They  explain  our  attitude 
toward  colonial  questions,  our 
concern  about  the  future  of 
western  Europe,  and  why  we 
are  more  comfortable  in  deal- 
ing with  democracies  than  with 
dictatorships.  They  explain  also 
our  concern  about  our  failures 
here  at  home  to  live  up  fully  to 
our  own  great  commitments." 

John  Chadwick,  minister  of 
the  British  embassy  in  Wash-' 
ington,  said  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address  is  "a  model  of 
courageous  leadership"  in  the 
advance  toward  compassion  and. 
understanding  in  human  affairs. 

Ambassador  Herve  Alphand 
of  France  said  the  address  has. 
provided  "for  us  a  lesson  that 
will  endure." 

Lesson  in  Humility 

One  lesson,  he  said,  is  humili- 


ty. Another  lesson,  he  added  in  [ 
a  lighter  vein,  is  brevity  in  poli- 1 
tical  statement. 

Ambassador    Sergio    Fenoal- 
tea,    of    Italy,    compared    the  I 
Italian  struggle  for  unity  and  i 
the  American  Civil  war,  which 
went  on  at  the  same  time  in  j 
the  19th  century.  He  said  Lin- 1 
coin  was  an  inspiration  for  the 
Italian  unification  cause. 

The  three-  day  observance 
ends  Tuesday,  anniversary  day 
of  Lincoln's  appearance,  with  a 
parade  and  commemorative  ad- 
dresses by  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania  and 
former  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  a  Gettysburg  resi- 
dent. 
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RUSSELL,   DON 

LINCOLN  TOUGH 
ON  OFFICERS. 


BY.  DON    RUSSELL. 

"Has  the  Lincoln  theme  been  ex- 
hausted?" asked  J.  G.  Randall  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  before  the 
American  Historical  Association  in 
1934,  and  fortunately  for  his  subse- 
quent peace  of  mind  answered  his 
question  in  the  negative.  A  best 
seller  of  today — and  perhaps  of  all 
time  at  its  price — is  the  four-vol- 
ume "Abraham  Lincoln — The  War 
Years,"  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Robert 
Sherwood's  "Abe  Lincoln  in  Illi- 
nois" is  shown  to  large  audiences 
in  Chicago's  Loop  after  a  year  in 
New  York.  Of  another  subject  Mr. 
Sandburg's  work  might  be  a  bi- 
ography to  end  biographies,  but 
probably  nothing  will  end  the  flood 
of  books  about  Lincoln. 

So  anyone  has  considerable  te- 
merity to  claim  to  have  discovered 
anything  new  about  Lincoln,  and 
possibly  nothing  here  recorded  is 
not  fully  discussed  elsewhere. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Lincoln's 
leniency  toward  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  who  were  sentenced  to  death 
by  courts-martial  for  desertion, 
cowardice,  sleeping  on  post  and 
other  military  crimes.  Mr.  Sand- 
burg has  pointed  out  that  "being 
saved  from  a  firing  squad  did  not 
win  a  life  of  ease  and  a  bed  of 
roses.  More  often  it  meant  iron  bars, 
prison  fare,  close  confinement,  hard 
labor,  the  ball  and  chain."  But  just 
how  tough  Lincoln  could  be  on  of- 
ficers who  faltered  by  the  wayside 
has  received  little  emphasis. 
*  *  * 

There  was  Private  Martin  Finley, 
who  did  "raise  an  ax  to  strike  his 
superior  officer  .  .  .  and  said  he 
would  cut  his  head  off,  or  words  to 
that  effect,"  and  for  that  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot  to  death,  but  Lin- 
coln decided  that  "The  record  of 
the  court  is  fatally  defective  in  not 
showing  that  two  thirds  of  the 
members  concurred  in  the  sentence. 
The  sentence  is  therefore  inopera- 
tive, and  Private  Finley  will  be  re- 
stored to  duty."  Then  there  is  Pri- 
vate John  Younjg,  alias  Alexander 
R.  Shambro,  convicted  as  a  bounty 
jumper,  and  freed  "on  account  of 
irregularities  in  the  record."  And  so 
with  many  others.  Of  140  death  sen- 
tences.handed  down  between  July  1 
and  Dec.  28,  1863,  only  14  were  ap- 
proved, and  of  these  five  were  of 
guerrillas,  some  of  them  accused  of 
murder,  highway  robbery  and  oth- 
er crimes,  four  were  for  murder 
and  five  for  the  military  offense  of 
desertion,  of  whom  two  deserted  to 
the  enemy  and  one  abandoned  his 
colors  in  battle.  Ten  spies,  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  ten 
spies  escaped  death  by  executive 
order,  becoming  prisoners  of  war. 
Sixteen  civilians  accused  of  various 
military  offenses — violating  oaths  of 
allegiance,  aiding  the  enemy,  and 
so  on,  won  reprieves. 

General  Orders  No.  233,  July  25, 
1863,  released  from  arrest  and  re- 
turned to  duty  39  enlisted  men  tried 
by  courts-martial  because  of  the 
record  "not  showing  that  the  judge 
advocate  was  sworn."  But  officers 
were  not  so  fortunate. 


Lt.  John  W.  Stiles  was  sentenced 
to  be  cashiered  for  drunkenness, 
but  the  sentence  was  disapproved 
by  the  commanding  general,  there- 
by freeing  him.  The  President's  or- 
der stated  that  he  did  not  concur 
and  Lt.  Stiles  was  dismissed  from 
the  service.  Lt.  W.  C.  Wick,  accused 
of  signing  a  false  muster  and  pay 
roll,  was  convicted,  but  the  com- 
manding general  neglected  to  ap- 
prove the  sentence,  making  it  inop- 
erative. Nevertheless,  Wick  was 
dismissed.  So  with  another  lieu- 
tenant who  "did  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  said  Regiment  and  Com- 
pany in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxica- 
tion." The  sentence  was  not  prop- 
erly certified,  but  that  did  not  save 
him  from  dismissal.  The  fact  of  the 
judge  advocate  .not  being  sworn 
did  not  save  from  dismissal  a  Mis- 
souri captain  who  left  some  forage 
in  a  camp  "which  afterward  was 
taken  away  by  a  private  person  and 
was  not  seen  any  more  in  the  bat- 
tery." The  officer  ordering  a  court 
in  the  case  of  a  Kentucky  lieuten- 
ant was  not  empowered  to  institute 
a  general  court-martial,  and  the 
proceedings  were  set  aside,  but  the 
lieutenant,  who  had  gone  to  arrest 
absentees  and  himself  remained 
absent  from  his  company  five 
months,  was  dismissed. 
*  *  * 

In  some  cases  Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  intervened,  and 
laid  down  the  law  with  a  heavy 
hand,  as  in  the  case  of  H.  B.  Cash- 
ell,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, who  was  accused  of  aiding  the 
enemy  by  giving  information,  for 
which  the  court  affixed  no  penalty 
"beyond  an  admonition  that,  in 
future,  he  will  be  more  on  his  guard 
in  answering  inquiries  addressed  to 
him  by  an  enemy."  Stanton  re- 
viewed the  evidence  and  declared 
that  "For  such  action  by  a  Military 
Court,  in  presence  of  such  flagrant 
crime,  there  is  believed  to  be  no 
precedent."  He  ordered  the  ac- 
cused person  turned  over  to  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  court-mar- 
tial dissolved. 

.  Similar  strong  action  was  taken 
in  the  case  of  Col.  James  Belger, 
who  was  charged  with  "neglect  and 
violation  of  duty  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  disci- 
pline" under  13  specifications  relat- 
ing to  his  leasing  ships  "through 
one  Amasa  C.  Hall,  a  man  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Government,  with  intent  to  favor 
said  Amasa  C.  Hall,  and  to  enable 
him,  the  said  Hall,  to  make,  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment,  5  per  cent  commissions." 

Belger  was  found  not  guilty  on  all 
counts,  but  Stanton  reviewed  the 
evidence,  decided  the  colonel  was 
guilty,  and  ordered  him  dishonor- 
ably dismissed. 


Such  are  the  cases  reviewed  in 
the  last  half  of  1863.  Of  59  offi- 
cers found  guilty  of  various  offenses, 
14  were  given  more  severe  penal- 
ties than  had  been  determined,  18 
sentences  were  approved,  and  27 
were  commuted  to  a  less  punish- 
ment or  were  restored  to  duty. 

In  this  period  only  one  officer 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  he  on 
a  charge  of  murder.  "In  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,"  which  circumstances  are  not 
made  clear  in  the  general  order,  and 
"the  gallant  conduct  of  the  accused, 
while  a  prisoner,  in  the  recent  bat- 
tles of  Gettysburg,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  to  executive  clem- 
ency by  the  Major  General  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
the  President  was  pleased  to  par- 
don this  Pennsylvania  captain  and 
restore  him  to  duty. 
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Russo,  Augusta 

Saito,  Hiroshi 

Cody,  Br-  Henry  oonn 


Ambassadors,  Educator 
Pay  Tribute  to  Lincoln 
at  Mid-day  Meet,  Tomb 


Ambassadors  of  two  nations— Italy 
and  Japan— and  a  distinguished 
churchman  and  educator  of  Canada, 
paid  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
world  figure,  today  at  the  tomb  of ; 
the  Great  Emancipator. 

Ambassadors  Augusta  Rosso  of  | 
Italy,  and  Hiroshi  Saito  of  Japan,  | 
and  Dr.  Henry  John  Cody,  president 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  accom- 
panied by  Governor  Horner,  laid 
wreaths  on  the  tomb  this  morning  in 
behalf  of  their  governments.  Each 
stepped  forward,  placed  the  wreath 
and  stepped  back  to  bow  for  a  mo- 
ment in  reverence. 

Places  Roosevelt  Wreath 
Capt.  M.  F.  Sullivan  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  placed  a  wreath  in  behalf  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

Ambassador  Saito  and  his  attend- 
ants left  Springfield  immediately  af- 
ter the  ceremony  while  the  other  dig- 
nitaries visited  the  Lincoln  home. 

The  guests  closed  their  Lincoln  day 
activities  following  glowing  tributes 
paid  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  exercises 
Monday  night  in  Springfield  High 
school.  The  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  Mid-day  Luncheon  club. 

The  governor  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  distinguished  speakers  af- 
ter Chief  Justice  Norman  L.  Jones 
of  the  Illinois  supreme  court,  pres- 
ident of  the  club,  had  opened  the 
meeting. 

"Springfield  is  the  spiritual  capital 
of  the  world  today  as  the  eye  of  all 
people  turn  toward  the  place  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  buried,"  Gover- 
nor Horner  said.  "His  fame  has 
grown  with  the  passing  years,  a  fame 
which  will  never  die.  Tonight  Spring- 
field is  the  mecca  toward  which  the 


lovers  of  liberty  turn.  It  is  a  spot 
•known  everywhere.  Illinois  rejoices 
that  it  gave  Lincoln  to  the  nation; 
the  nation  rejoices  that  it  gave  Lin- 
coln to  the  world." 

The  ambassadors  and  Dr.  Cody 
praised  Lincoln,  in  their  addresses,  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
world  of  all  time.  They  spoke  of  him 
as  the  leader  of  a  new  thought  who 
was  not  afraid  to  fight  for  his  con- 
victions. 

Compares    Ideals 

The  ideals  of  Lincoln  were  the 
same  as  those  which  have  guided 
Premier  Mussolini,  Ambassador  Ros- 
so said  in  detailing  co-operation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Italy 
during  Lincoln's  time  and  since. 

"As  the  official  representative  of 
my  country,  I  feel  that  I  can  rightly 
join  in  this  tribute  of  reverent  ad- 
miration and  thankfulness,  since 
Lincoln  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  your 
history  as  an  American  President, 
but  belongs  also,  as  a  man,  to  the 
history  of  the  whole  world,"  he  said. 

"The  universal  appeal  that  Lincoln 
has  made  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  is  due  not  only  to  his  ac- 
complishments, but  also — and  in  my 
opinion  mainly — to  the  courage  and 
moral  strength  he  displayed  in  carry- 
ing them  out  in  the  face  of  all  sorts 
of  difficulties;  his  influence  is  due, 
not  only  to  the  fact  he  gave  freedom 
to  a  race  and  saved  the  American 
union,  but  also  to  the  supreme  gift 
of  moral  leadership  he  has  shown 
while  doing  it." 

Came  to  America  v 

The  ambassador  said  that  Italian 
patriots  in  Lincoln's  time  praised  him 
and  did  honor  to  him  in  verious 
manners.  He  told  of  3,000,000  Euro- 
peans coming  to  America  by  1860, 
Garibaldi  being  among  them.  In 
July,  1861,  he  said,  Lincoln,  through 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Se- 
ward, offered  to  make  Garibaldi, 
who  had  returned  to  Italy,  a  major 
general  in  the  United  States  Army 
if  he  would  return  to  America  to 
assist  in  halting  the  dissatisfaction 
in  Southern  states. 

"The  universality  of  Lincoln  and 
his  living  influence  derive  from  the 
fact  that  he  not  only  represents  the 
spirit  of  national  union  against  the 
spirit  of  local  separation,  but  he  also 
represents  the  irresponsible  right  and 
duty  of  a  nation  to  fight  disinter- 
gation  in  its  midst,"  Ambassador 
Rosso  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Lincoln  advo- 
cated federal  aid  in  internal  develop- 
ment of  roads,  waterways  and  harbors 
the  same  policy  which  is  guiding  Mus- 
solini. 

"Lincoln's  sympathy  with  labor 
was  always  profound  and  real,"  he 
added.  "While  born  in  poverty  and 
subjected  to  hard  work  during  his 
maturing  years,  he  never  arrayed  la- 
bor against  capital.  His  chief  con- 
cern was  to  improve  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  working  classes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  labor.  This  very  policy 
of  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor  has  been  evolved  by  Mussolini 
in  his  endeavor  to  reach  the  final 
goal  of  what  we  call  the  corporate 
state." 

The  ambassador  asserted  Lincoln 
was  one  of  his  favorite  heroes,  as  is 
Mussolini. 
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"I  have  been  struck  by  certain 
characteristics  of  the  two  men,"  he 
said,  "deep  patriotism,  high  sense  of 
duty  toward  their  country,  a  great 
courage  both  moral  and  physical, 
strength  of  will  that  never  descends 
to  mere  stubbornness,  and  that  happy 
balance  between  imagination  and  the 
sense  of  reality  which  allows  the  great 
statesmen  to  conceive  vast  and  far- 
reaching  plans  and  to  put  them  into 
effect  by  patient,  wise  and  persist- 
ent effort." 

Compare    Patriots 

Ambassador  Saito  compared  the 
life  of  Lincoln  and  his  contributions 
to  the  success  of  his  country  with 
the  life  and  deeds  of  General  Nogi, 
Japanese  patriot  who  commanded 
troops  which  captured  Fort  Arthur 
in  a  bloody  war  with  Russia.  The 
Tokyo  cottage  in  which  General  Nogi  j 
lived  is  a  national  Japanese  Shrine. 

"No  human  being  of  any  race 
whose  soul  is  Dominant  within  him  j 
cculd  know  the  story  of  Nogi  and 
fail  to  stand  in  awe  before  that 
humble  cottage  which  has  now  be- 
come a  national  shrine,"  he  said. 
"And  likewise,  I  would  ask,  who,  un- 
less he  is  a  soul-less  being,  could 
stand  before  the  log  cabin  in  which 
the  great  American  liberator  was 
born,  without  throbbing  at  his  heart. 
Teach  Lincoln  Story 

"The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
to  us  Japanese  the  greatest  story  in 
American  history.  It  is  taught  as  an 
example  of  greatness  in  our  schools 
and  has  inspired  many  of  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  one  which  the  best  en- 
dowed and  the  humblest  Japanese 
youth  can  understand.  It  is  a  human 
story;  it  is  not  only  American.  Be- 
cause your  country  produced  this 
man  from  the  depths  of  the  soil,  so 
to  speak,  all  the  world  respects 
America  more. 

"We  in  Japan  can  appreciate  such 
mind  and  such  heart,  though  an 
ocean,  a  race  and  a  creed  divide  us. 
Though  in  blood  we  are  different,  in 
soul  we  are  the  same;  we  are  of  the 
same  human  race.  And  though  the 
flesh  is  weak  and  subject  to  temp- 
tation, few  mortals  exist  who  do  not 
stand  in  awe  of  such  greatness  of 
spirit. 

"We  Japanese  also  understand  the 
great  American  principle  of  the  equal 
rights  of  man.  No  people  of  Europe 
can  understand  it  better  than  we. 
We  are  a  democratic  people.  As  with 
you,  so  it  is  with  us,  there  is  no 
"office,  no  exaltation  to  which  the 
humblest  Japanese  cannot  attain. 
Many  of  our  greatest  leaders  have 
come  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life.  The  son  of  a  laborer  or  a 
farmer  may  become  a  prime  minis- 
ter. We  have,  had  many  great  states- 
men who  have  risen  from  penury  to 
power.    As  with  you,  it  is  almost  a 


disadvantage  with  us  for  a  boy  to  be 
born  with  the  traditional  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth." 

Praises   United    States 

Ambassador  Saito  compared  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  the  United 
States  with  like  activities  by  Japan, 
praising  this  nation  for  its  avowed 
intention  of  freeing  the  Philippines, 
"a  new  departure  in  national  history." 

"Is  it  not  through  endeavors  of 
progressive  and  virile  people  like 
those  of  our  two  countries  that  serve 
to  enhance  civilization  and  human 
welfare  as  a  whole — the  peoples  that 
can  produce  such  men  as  Lincoln  and 
Nogi?"  he  asked.  "I  have  been  think- 
ing that  had  our  small  thin  General 
Ncgi  met  with  your  tall,  gaunt  Abra- 
ham Lincoln — one  a  Japanese,  the 
other  an  American;  one  an  Asiatic, 
the  other  a  Caucasian;  one  a  man 
of  Shinto  faith,  the  other  a  Chris- 
tain — these  two  most  different  men 
would  have  understood  each  other 
well.  They  would  have  understood  at 
once.  For  they  were  men  of  kindred 
spirit." 

"Man  of  World" 

Dr.  Cody  said  Lincoln  "is  one  char- 
acter of  the  past  who  has  not  been 
debunked  or  investigated,"  thus  prov- 
ing that  his  life  was  one  which  is 
accepted  as  outstanding  by  all  people. 

"Is  any  man's  birthday  commem- 
orated more  widely  than  that  of 
Abraham  Lincoln?"  he  asked.  "That 
you  would  permit  men  of  three  other 
nations  to  come  here  tonight  to  ex- 
press your  sentiments  for  you  is  a 
proof  that  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  the 
world." 

He  said  that  Lincoln  had  a  great 
influence  on  Canada  and  cited  the 
fact  that  the  Emancipator  played  a 
large  part  in  bringing  about  peaceful 
relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

"That  two  nations  can  live  side  by 
side  without  a  gun  on  their  borders 
is  worth  considering  by  the  whole 
world,"  he  added.  "Loncoln's  struggle 
for  unity  of  the  United  States  led 
Canadian  fathers  to  work  out  a  cen- 
tralized government." 

Cites  Foresight 

"Lincoln  made  and  molded  the 
forces  of  his  time.  He  seized  great 
opportunities  and  combined  vision 
and  insight.  He  could  see  farther 
than  any  man  of  his  time  and  could 
look  into  the  minds  of  his  people, 
causing  them  to  trust  him." 

Dr.  Cody  called  attention  to  the 
fact  Lincoln  was  born  the  same  year 
as  Tennyson  and  Gladstone,  British 
leaders. 

"Lincoln's  success  was  not  by 
chance  or  circumstances  but  by  sim- 
plicity, honesty,  sincerity  and  un- 
selfishness," he  said.  "Through  him 
the  north  and  south  were  able  to 
work  together,  side  by  side,  in  the 
same  generation  which  fought  so  bit- 
terly in  the  war. 

"He  could  see  the  other  man's  point 
of  view,  though  he  fought  him  bit- 
terly to  the  end.  He  is  the  pioneer 
glorified,  a  monument  of  the  highest 
type  of  America. 

"But  Abraham  Lincoln  is  more  than 
a  great  and  typical  American.  He  is 
the  finest  fruit  of  the  English  speak- 
ing stock,  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock. 
Lincoln  *s  bound  by  blood  and  tradi- 
tion to  both  branches." 

Dr.  Cody  said  that  traits  of  the 
typical  Englishman  were  embodied  in 
Lincoln.  He  said  these  traits  were 
tolerance,  humor,  humanity,  a  serious 
appreciation  of  incongruities  of  men 
with  emphasis  on  fundamental  jus- 
tice. 


"Lincoln  still  speaks  to  a  baffled 
world  of  today,"  he  continued    "L  S 

savnthWa^°nbel0nf40  the  a^es-  ™>"M 
say  that  a  country  is  worth  fighting 

for,  worth  dying  for.  He  would  stand 
against  disintegrating  forces,  for  the 
nation  against  the  states.  He  would 
stand  for  the  ideal  to  which  people 
might  give  their  deepest  sacrifices. 

"He  would  love  patriotism  of  today 
and  respect  all  people  for  their  love 
of  country.  Abraham  Lincoln  today 
would  lead  the  crusade  against  in- 
humanity, against  intemperance.  He 
would  stand  for  democracy  and  would 
declare  that  the  only  safeguard  to  de- 
mocracy is  a  more  intelligent  public, 
a  people  more  interested  in  their  gov- 
ernment, willing  to  serve  where  they 
can. 

"The  life  of  Lincoln  challenges  us 
to  bring  to  completion  or  to  carry  for- 
ward the  great  work  to  which  he  set 
his  hand- -the  work  as  he  decribed  it 
of  building  a  nation,  pure,  true  and 
righteous,  which  will  be  a  blessing  to 
all  mankind." 

Plays  Concert 
The  W.  A.  Bohnhorst  orchestra 
furnished  music  for  the  evening, 
playing  a  short  concert  before  the 
official  party  arrived.  William  Dodd 
Chenery  led  the  audience  in  singing 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and 
"God  Save  the  King."  The  orchestra 
played  the  national  anthemns  of 
Italy,  Japan  and  Canada,  each  be- 
fore the  speaker  from  the  various 
lands  spoke. 

Hubert  E.  Rayburn  and  Hugh  Start 
were  buglers  in  "Ruffles  and  Flour- 
ishes," sounded  as  the  official  party 
entered.  Msgr.  M.  A.  Tarrent  gave 
the  invocation  and  Bishop  John 
Chanler  White  the  benediction. 

Among  guests  on  the  speaker's  plat- 
form were  Former  Governor  Louis  L. 
Emmerson,  Justices  Paul  Farthing, 
Lott  Herrick,  Warren  H.  Orr  and 
Clyde  E.  Stone  of  the  Illinois  supreme 
court;  G.  Castruccio,  Italian  consul 
general  in  Chicago,  Judge  Charles  G. 
Briggle,  Postmaster  West  M.  Rourke 
and  V.  Y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the 
State  Register. 
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LINCOLN  WILL 
BE  DISCUSSED 
BY  3  SPEAKERS 

Exercises    Will    Be    Held 

Tomorrow  Night  At 

High  School. 


The  public  exercises  to  be  held  in 
the  high  school  auditorium  tomorrow 
night,  at  8  o'clock,  commemorating 
the  one  hundred  twenty-sixth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Lincoln, 
promise  to  be  among  the  most  notable 
held  in  this  city  in  recent  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  complete  program 
which  has  been  announced. 

The  exercises  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mid-day  Lunch- 
eon club,  with  representatives  of  three 
nations  participating  as  the  speakers 
of  the  evening,  including  His  Ex- 
cellency Signor  Augusto  Rosso,  am- 
bassador of  Italy;  His  Excellency 
Hiroshi  Saito,  ambassador  of  Japan; 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  John 
Cody,  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  evening's  program  will  be 
opened  by  Chief  Justice  Norman  L. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Mid-day 
Luncheon  club,  who  will  present 
Governor  Henry  Horner  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  evening.  He  will  introduce 
the  speakers. 

Subjects  Of  Addresses. 

Ambassador  Rosso,  who  will  de- 
liver the  first  address,  has  announced 
as  his  theme:  "Lincoln  and  Italy." 

The  second  speaker  will  be  Am- 
bassador Saito,  whose  subject  will  be: 
"A  Tribute  To  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  final  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Doctor  Cody,  ranking  as  one  of 
Canada's  most  famous  orators.  His 
subect  will  be:  "Lincoln's  Message 
To  Our  World  Perplexed. " 

Ambassador  Saito  will  be  the  first 
of  the  visiting  notables  to  reach  here, 
arriving  tonight  at  10:45  o'clock,  over 
the  Alton  railroad  from  Chicago, 
where  he  spoke  yesterday  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
council.  He  will  be  accompanied  here 
by  Kenji  Nakauchi,  acting  concul  of 
Japan  in  Chicago. 

They  will  be  escorted  to  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  where  they  will  be 
guests  while  in  the  city. 

Doctor  Cody  will  reach  here  Mon- 
day afternoon,  at  3:30  o'clock.  While 
in  the  city  he  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  Right  Rev.  John  Chanler  White, 
at  his  residence,  821  South  Second 
street. 


To  Be  Guest  Of  Horner. 

Ambassador  Rosso  will  arrive  here 
Monday  evening  at  5:10  o'clock,  com- 
ing from  Washington,  D.  C.  He  will 
be  met  by  members  of  a  reception 
committee  and  escorted  to  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  to  be  the  guest  of 
Governor  Horner. 

The  first  of  the  round  of  events 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ing of  these  speakers  will  be  a  ban- 
quet to  be  given  at  the  Leland^  hotel 
tomorrow  evening  at  5:30  o'clock, 
sponsored  by  a  committee  of  Italian- 
American  :  citizens  of  this  city  and 
vicinity,  at  which  time  they  will  be 
the  guests  of  honor.  Governor  Horner 
will  also  attend. 

A  program  of  an  informal  nature 
will  be  carried  out  at  the  banquet. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
banquet  is  headed  by  Avinere  Toigo 
and  Dr.   Domencio   Sterbini,  of  this 

city. 

To  Hold  Reception. 

At  7:30  o'clock  Monday  evening  a 

reception  will  be  held  in  the  office 


of  the  high  school,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mid-day  Luncheon  club,  in 
honor  of  GoverVir  '  Horner  and  the 
visiting  guests  of  honor.  They  will 
be  greeted  by  a  reception  committee, 
headed  by  Chief  Justice  Jones,  and 
including  a  large  body  of  nublic  of- 
ficials, representatives  of  the  clergy 
and  business  and  industrial  leaders 
from  throughout  central  Illinois. 

Governor  Horner  and  the  guests  of 
honor  will  be  escorted  to  the  audi- 
torium for  the  public  exeveises,  fol- 
lowed by  the  reception  committee, 
which  will  be  seated  on  the  platform. 

Following  the  singing  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  by  the  audience, 
the  invocation  will  be  offered  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  A.  Tarrent, 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Spring- 
field in  Illinois. 

During  the  program  the  audience 
will  join  in  singing  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  the 
British  national  anthem,  "God  Save 
the  King,"  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Dodd  Chenery. 

Orchestra  To  Play. 

What  promises  to  be  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  program  will  be  a 
group  of  numbers  to  be  played  by  the 
W.  A.  Bohnhorst  orchestra.  As  a 
prelude  the  orchestra  will  play  three 
selections,  including  (a)  "Overture 
from  Tancred,"  G.  Rossini;  (b)  "The 
Old  Refrain,"  Fritz  Kreisler;  (c) 
"Eugene  Oneguine,"  waltz  (from  the 
opera)   P.  Tschaikowsky. 

The  orchestra  will  also  render  the 
national  airs  of  the  three  nations 
represented  in  the  program,  includ- 
ing the  official  Italian  airs,  (a) 
"Marcia  Reale,"  G.  Gabetti;  (b) 
"Giovinezza,"  G.  Blanc,  which  is  the 
national  hymn  of  the  Fascist  regime. 

"Kimi  ga  yo  wa,"  ("May  Our  Lord 
Long  Reign")  by  Hayashi  Hiromori, 
the  national  hymn  of  Japan,  will  be 
played,    preceding    the    address    by 


Ambassador  Saito.  The  words  of  this 
hymn  are  said  to  date  from  the 
eighth  century.  So  sacred  is  this 
hymn  regarded  that  singing  it  is  pro- 
hibited except  on  national  occasions 
in  Japan. 

As  a  tribute  to  Doctor  Cody,  the 
orchestra  will  play  "Land  of  the 
Maple,"  introducing  the  Canadian  na- 
tional air,  "The  Maple  Leaf  Forever," 
by  Muir.  Following  this,  the  British 
national  hymn,  "God  Save  The  King," 
will  be  sung. 

The  program  will  be  closed  with  the 
benediction  to  be  pronounced  by 
Bishop  White. 

To  Make  Pilgrimage. 

Tuesday  morning  at  9:30  o'clock, 
the  guests  of  honor,  accompanied  by 
Governor  Horner  and  members  of  the 
reception  committee,  will  join  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Lincoln, 
and  later  will  go  to  the  Lincoln  home. 

Ambassador  Saito  will  leave  at 
10:30  o'clock  that  morning,  to  return 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  Doctor  Cody 
will  leave  at  11:30  o'clock,  going  to 
Chicago. 

Ambassador  Rosso  will  be  the  guest 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  association 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  that  or- 
ganization, to  be  held  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel.  He 
will  leave  for  Washington  Wednes- 
day morning. 

It  is  announced  that  the  doors  .of 
the  high  school  auditorium  will  be 
opened  at  7  o'clock  tomorrow  night 
for  the  pupil  exercises,  with  the  seat- 
ing of  the  audience  in  charge  of  the 
ushering  committee  of  the  Mid-day 
Luncheon  club,  headed  by  Samuel  J. 
Willett,  chairman;  H.  T.  Swift,  W.  B. 
Irvine,  O.  G.  Addleman,  J.  Glenn 
McFarland,  David  S.  Benjamin, 
Henry  Ettlebrick,  vice  chairman. 
Ushering  Committee. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the 
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ushering  committee:  H.  A.  Argus, 
Roy  A.-  Blankenship,  Thomas  P. 
Bradford,  R.  F.  Brooks,  A.  B.  Cars- 
well.  M.  C.  Clark,  L.  E.  Coffman, 
George  P.  Coutrakon,  Theodore  J. 
Dirksen,  Primm  Estill,  Arthur  J. 
Faster,  Meyer  Fishman,  J.  T.  French, 
Frank  GiUarde,  Jack  F.  Harris,  Louis 

E.  Hey,  W.  C.  Hoover,  William 
Janssen,  M.  G.  Keiser,  Maurice  J. 
Keliner,  M.  Kuciemba,  C.  M.  La- 
Bonta,  Roy  C.  Meredith,  C.  R.  Mit- 
chell, jr.,  Adeeb  Najim,  W.  C.  Red- 
dick,  Fred  P.  Schlitt,  jr.,  C.  A.  Slivka, 
James  T.  Smith,  Neil  J.  Souders,  J. 

F.  Watson,  Ernest  Wilson,  George  L. 
Wilson. 

It  is  announced  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  accommodate  an 
audience  o;  nearly  2.400  persons  in 
the  high  school  auditorium  for  this 
occasion,  including  standing  room. 
Voice  amplifiers  will  be  used,  making 
it  possible  to  hear  the  addresses  with 
ease  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 

A  large  American  flag  will  be  hung 
in  the  center  of  the  platform,  at  the 
rear,  with  the  flags  of  Italy  and 
Japan  at  the  right,  and  the  British 


flag  and  the  Illinois  state  flag  hung 
to  the  left. 

A  recently  completed  portrait  of 
Lincoln,  painted  from  a  Brady  photo- 
graph, by  William  Patterson,  of  Chi- 
cago, will  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
speaker's  desk,   on  the  platform. 
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Will  Appear  On  Lincoln  Program  Tomorrow 


AUGUSTO   ROSSO  HIROSHI    SAITO 

Three  foreign  nations  will  have  representatives  participating  in  exer- 
cises tomorrow  night  at  the  Springfield  High  school,  commemorating  the 
one  hundred  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


REV.  HENRY  J.  CODY 


GOVERNOR  HORNER 


They  are:  Signor  Augusto  Rosso,  ambassador  of  Italy;  Hiroshi  Saito, 
ambassador  of  Japan,  and  Rev.  Henry  John  Cody,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada.  Governor  Henry  Horner  will  be  chairman  of 
the  program. 
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